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INSPECTED INCH BY INCH” 





Tue Berkshire Knitting Mills of Reading, Pennsylvania, has amply 
proved that good merchandise can be sold without advertising. 

Recently it decided to build up the division of its business that 

makes Berkshire branded hosiery. Obviously, to win a spoken pref- 
erence for one’s brand in the stores, one must put a name into the 
shopper’s mind. Ayer & Son were employed to point the way. 

In looking for a promotion theme we found no one had ever re- 
corded the Berkshire manufacturing 
story. “Too busy to talk about it” had 
been, for nearly thirty years, the atti- 
tude of this “biggest mills in America” 
toward its very excellent product. 

Looking into the merchandise, we 
discovered that a Berkshire stocking 
contains more than a mile of high- 
twist silk . . . more than 700,000 tiny 
perfect stitches . . . and every inch of 
this silk is minutely inspected for that 
smooth perfection that makes sheer 
stockings so beautifully clear. 

Women have so lamented the short, 
sweet life of their hosiery that we felt 
they'd like to know about this inch-by- 
inch inspection that makes Berkshire 


al 


$s in 
- stockings durable as well as beautiful. 
more Into this phase of merchandising 
Berkshire is putting the same thorough- 
iper! f= ness it uses in making its hosiery. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 
ar Advertising Headquarters 

Washington Square, Philadelphia 
w in N Chicago «+ SanFrancisco «+ Detroit 
Buenos Aires «+ Sao Paulo 
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This Week 


NDREW M. HOWE leads off 

this Mid-Holiday issue with a 
piece about a hot potato. 

Judiciously, he sets it down that, 
of all the hot potatoes in the news- 
paper-advertising oven, there is 
none that will burn faster than the 
issue Of local vs. national rates. 

But he wonders if, in the welter 
of argument, the most important 
of the many considerations has not 
been overlooked, 

What profit the advertiser ? 

Having studied the findings of a 
national advertiser that has tried 
both rates, and having conducted 
collateral research, Mr. Howe con- 
cludes that for general advertisers 
the national—or general—rate-plan 
is in most cases the better. 

+ * * 


\greeing with Kenneth Collins’ 
thesis (P. L, Oct, 4) that the man 


in best position to impart sales 
information about a product is 
the product’s manufacturer, Knox 
Armstrong, advertising manager of 
Wilson Brothers, explains how his 
company, working by tested plan, 
teaches dealers and their sales 
people how to sell Wilson mer- 
chandise. Our label: “No Sale 
Till Dealer Makes It.”’ 


* * * 


Meanwhile, has it dawned upon 
many persons that, with all the 
talk about graded merchandise and 
about laboratory tests to protect 
the consumer, there really are a 
number of manufacturers who 
right now are providing methods 
by which consumers can test for 
themselves? Don Gridley, who is 
as sincerely concerned with the 
consumers’ welfare as is the bald- 
est engineer or the softest-spoken 
professor, points with pride to a 
number of simple experiments—all 
nationally advertised—that the 


consumer can conduct right at the 
store counter or in the privacy of 
the consuming home. 

* . om 


Continuing a discussion he opened 
last week, Everett R. Smith, di- 
rector of marketing and research 
for Liberty, discloses further facts 
—including percentages — touching 
on point-of-sale influence. 

+ * * 


It’s a grand idea, concedes 
T. Harry Thompson, to save 
money for the oft-mentioned rainy 
day. But, he demands to know, 
how about it if the rainy day is 
here—and the rain continues to 
pour—and the old umbrella leaks? 
As, under the heading, “Let’s Be 
Extravagant!” Mr. Thompson 
sizes up the whole situation, the 
way for us wage-earners to save 
the world is to shoot the works. 

e he 


Let not the Government imagine 
that it has copyrighted or patented 
the alphabet! Harry Simmons, 
who is Eastern sales manager of 
the Heinn Company and who has 
been buffed and rebuffed by re- 
ceptionists, proposes the founding 
of an ARCC—an Authority for 
the Recovery of Courtesy and 
Consideration. Mr. Simmons ad- 
vances his project under the title: 
“Let’s Have a Recovery of 
Courtesy, Too!”’ 

* . * 


It isn’t the commission: it’s the 
principle. W. T. Nardin, vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Pet Milk Company, arises to 
remark that among worry-worthy 
problems involved in the relation- 
ship between agency and client, 
compensation is relatively minor. 
Under the heading, “Agency and 
Client as Seen by an Advertiser,” 
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Mr. Nardin portrays some of the 
“atrocities” that, thanks to wrong 
kinds of relationship, have been 
perpetrated upon advertising. 

* * * 


Anyway, it has been a busy year 
for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The commission, reporting 
on its fiscal year, sums up the 
twelve months’ activities in terms 
of figures. For example, from 
broadcasting companies the com- 
mission has received 180,000 con- 
tinuities, examined in preliminary 
detail 150,000, found 125,000 un- 
objectionable ‘and held 21,000 for 
further investigation, 

* * * 


Concluding his three-part series 
on advertising-aids, Irwin 
turns attention this week to dis- 
play material supplied by manu- 
facturers for their dealers’ home- 
town use. Specifically, this week’s 
article is concerned with pre- 
prepared advertisements designed 
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with an eye to flexibility. The title: 
“Dealer Copy, Home-Made.” 

* * * 


If memory serves, it was Fred 
C. Kelly who, back in the dear, 
dead days before the crash, pub- 
licly advocated nation-wide school- 
ing in sales resistance. Now, more 
seriously, a purchasing agent 
comes forward to plead for better 
buying, better-informed buying, to 
withstand the pressure of sales- 
manship. M. C. Rider, purchasing 
agent of Wilson Products, Inc., 
sounds the warning: “On Guard, 
Company Buyers!” 

s oie 


In Oklahoma, Dorsey Grier ad- 
vertised a farm for sale. In one 
of those open-letter pieces, Arthur 
H. Little writes an answer to 
Dorsey’s ad—an answer that points 
out, right sharply, no end of tech- 
nical faults in a piece of copy that 
attains the wholly unscientific ob- 
jective of selling the product. 
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‘te Boston, for instance—where The New Yorker 


has 5940 circulation. 


To some people, this looks like an impressive number 


of readers for The New Yorker to have in Boston. 
To some others, it seems rather surprisingly few. 


It is neither—really. It is exactly what you would 


expect The New Yorker to have in Boston. 


And if you examined the subscription list, you would 
find the names exactly what you would expect. You 
would see that The New Yorker attracts in Boston the 


5940 people who make Boston Boston. 


The same, of course, in Philadelphia, San Francisco 


or New Orleans. 


Wouldn’t you like to look at The New Yorker galleys 
sometime to see just who in your town reads The New 
Yorker—or rather to prove that these are the people 


who make the town? 


THE NEW YORKER, 25 West 45th St., N. Y. 
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MILWAUKEE 


AUTO SHOW 
January 12.19 


Auto Sales Up 39% Over 1933 
—81% Over 1932 ner 











natior 


Miuwavxee bought 11,717 new cars during the J ‘Pre: 


first eleven months of 1934 as compared to 8,429 in i 
1933 and 6,498 in 1932. And this market still :needs Bri 
25,000 new cars to replace seven-year old “rattlers.” ; mee 

demanc 


This ready-made market and the growing buyability in a 
Milwaukee should make the 1935: Automobile Show § loca 
in some 


the greatest sales success in years. Payrolls in Milwaukee ff tocai +r: 
the nat 


are 20% higher than a year ago and 90% above 1932. § oy 
Bank debits to date are up $225,000,000.00 over 1933! — fe 
The majority of Milwaukeeans who will attend the a 
Auto Show and practically all of them who will buy a J 'stifica 
car in 1935, can be reached in the Auto Show Edition cae 
of The Milwaukee Journal on Sunday, January 13. ae 
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Why National Rate Is Best 
for General Advertiser 





In its newspaper advertising, the Zenith Radio Corporation, of 
Chicago, tried both national and local rates—or general and retail 
rates, as the Newspaper Advertising Executives’ Association prefers 
to name them. And now it has demonstrated to its own satis- 
faction, after a study, that advertising placed at national rates— 
and not through the dealer at local rates—is far and away better. 
Mr. Howe, after considering these facts and making an extensive 
inquiry of his own, has concluded that national newspaper adver- 
tising, as against local, is probably better for all general advertisers. 
He gives reasons, which appear to be sound. Immediately fol- 
lowing Mr. Howe’s article is a statement made several years ago 
by the Newspaper Advertising Executives’ Association, Inc., as to 
what constitutes local and national advertising. 











By Andrew M. Howe 


OF all the hot potatoes in the newspaper advertising oven, 
there is none that will burn fingers faster than local- 
national rates. Newspaper publishers, their national advertising 
representatives, retailers, wholesale distributors and, of course, 
national advertisers and their advertising agencies, all handle 


this subject gingerly. 


It seems to be getting hotter and hotter. 


Briefly, for the benefit of those who have never attended 
a meeting of newspaper advertising managers or heard the 


demands of certain advertisers and 
distributors for lower rates, the 
problem is this: 

Local advertisers (dealers and 
in some instances distributors) pay 
local rates; these are lower than 
the national rates paid by national 
advertisers (manufacturers and in 
some instances distributors). There 
is not a lot of quarreling over the 
existence of a differential. It is gen- 
erally agreed that there is some 
justification for a higher rate for 
national advertisers in order to take 
care of the 15 per cent agency com- 
mission which is charged to na- 
tional advertising and which local 
advertising usually does not pay. 

A great many advertisers, how- 
ever, have adopted the policy of 
placing what amounts to their na- 
tional advertising through their 





“ 

local dealers and distributors, thus 
getting the local rate. This prac- 
tice has naturally cut into the vol- 
ume of advertising in the national 
classification. It is, according to 
some newspaper men, a form of 
chiseling. Advertising agencies, 
too, in some instances, have seen 
the national appropriation, on which 
they formerly collected a commis- 
sion, being distributed in this man- 
ner at a great loss to them. 

In practically all of the discus- 
sions of this subject so far there 
has been very little consideration 
of one important angle, namely, 
which method of advertising—na- 
tional copy placed through adver- 
tising agencies at national rates or 
local copy, placed through dealers 
or distributors, at local rates—is 
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“That’s the best display 
Electrolux ever had.” 


“I liked the one three 
years ago just as well. 
Who designs them?” 


“BBDO” 
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Of all the displays you have seen, how many stu 
in your memory? 

Three years ago, Electrolux Gas Refrigera 
tor, at the American Gas Association Conven 
tion, Atlantic City, had the display picture 
above. This year it had the display picture 


on the opposite page. 











BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTIN 


NEW YORR . «-« « «- CHICAGO ». «2. : BOSTO 
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1934 Electrolux display. Blue-sky background on 60 x 168 
back drop, said to be the largest ever made in New York. 
Splashing water effect with 240 jets falling 20 feet from 
dolphins’ mouths. Fourteen-foot model of Electrolux Gas 
Refrigerator. (Municipal Auditorium Stage, Atlantic City.) 











The one built three years ago was still so 
esh in the minds of gas executives that they 
ot into a lively discussion of the compara- 
ve merits of the two exhibits. 

Both were designed and produced by BBDO 
part of their regular service for Servel, Inc. 


anufacturers of Electrolux. 











OSBORN, INC. Advertising 
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the most efficient and profitable for 
the manufacturer ? 

Both sides can marshal a lot of 
theories and generalities indicating 
that one way is the best way and 
the other a mistake. But has any- 
one ever attempted to obtain any 
actual, reliable figures in support 
of his claims? Apparently not 
—with one exception. 

I have talked with a number of 
advertisers who are using either 
one or the other method; and, with 
the exception of the Zenith Radio 
Corporation, Chicago, not one is 
able to present any figures. Theo- 
ries, yes. Plenty of them. Much 
of the reasoning on both sides 
seems to make sense. 

But some of the arguments are 
a lot more convincing than others 
and, after careful consideration, I 
have come to the conclusion that in 
most cases an advertiser gains by 
using the national rate. Which 
method is the best method for an 
individual advertiser will depend 
upon his distribution set-up, prin- 
cipally, and the extent to which 
he can control the advertising 
placed through retailers. In most 
cases very little control is possible 
and the benefits are practically all 
vague and indefinite. Dealers like 
to see their names in newspaper 
advertisements—that is the princi- 
pal reason advanced for many ad- 
vertisers placing copy in this way. 


Zenith Shifted from the 
Retail Rate 


In the radio industry a great 
deal of the manufacturers’ adver- 
tising appropriations in newspapers 
are expended through distributors 
and dealers. Zenith, for several 
years, permitted its distributors to 
purchase newspaper space as they 
saw fit. In most cases, the dis- 
tributor passed the money on to the 
larger retail accounts and these 
stores, in turn, purchased the space 
at their own much lower local rate. 

Last July this company decided 
that its advertising appropriation 
should be used in newspapers in 
cities where its distributors are lo- 
cated and that all copy should be 
run at national rates. 

The schedule consisted of 500- 
line advertisements throughout, ex- 
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cept in October when one 800-line 
advertisement was used. This ad- 
vertising carried the Zenith name 
alone. It advertised Zenith radios 
and not certain dealers, as was the 
case in the past. 

The newspapers carrying these 
national advertisements and the 
distributors in these territories 
were urged to get dealers to tie up 
with this campaign. These local 
advertisements were, of course, to 
feature Zenith radios and to be 
signed by the individual dealers. 
They would be the same type of 
advertising obtained by Zenith un- 
der the old method, but the dealers 
must pay for it themselves. The 
company’s contribution was in the 
form of one large advertisement 
that would benefit all the dealers. 


What a Check-up on the 
Question Revealed 


Through its advertising agency, 
Zenith had every newspaper on its 
schedule checked to determine the 
percentage of local Zenith dealer 
tie-ins that appeared in the same 
issues in which the national adver- 
tising appeared. In the total, 
checking over the same day’s news- 
papers in which a Zenith national 
advertisement appeared, figuring 
these dealer advertisements or tie- 
ins at the national rate, the value 
of that space to the company was 
about 34 per cent of the total na- 
tional advertising expenditure. 

“Putting it another way,” ex- 
plains Parker H. Ericksen, adver- 
tising manager, “our national news- 
paper campaign was enhanced 34 
per cent. We believe it fair to con- 
sider these tie-ins and dealer ads 
at our national rates, because they 
represent additional Zenith adver- 
tising linage—linage that we would 
not have received had our cam- 
paign in place of being scheduled 
as a national campaign been sched- 
uled locally over the names ol 
large accounts. 

“Breaking this report down into 
markets, there are some very out- 
standing examples of what was ac- 
complished through the fact that 
our campaign was placed nation- 
ally. 
“For instance in Scranton the 
(Continued on page 83) 
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More advertising of new motor 
cars appears annually in The New 
York Times during Automobile Show 
Week and throughout the year than 
in any other Manhattan newspaper. 








T the start of 1933, when the 

depression was at its depth, 
A. Stein & Company, manufactur- 
ers of Paris garters, suspenders 
and other products, budgeted a 50 
per cent increase in their advertis- 
ing program. For 1934 the appro- 
priation was again appreciably 
boosted over the previous year’s 
figure. 

“The result,” stated Joseph M. 
Kraus, advertising manager, in ad- 
dressing the company’s annual sales 
convention last week, “has been a 
better than commensurate return in 
sales and profits.” 

Consequently, this policy of pro- 
gressive increase in advertising in- 
vestment will be continued in 1935. 
The company’s appropriation for 
the coming year will exceed that 
of 11934 by about 20 per cent. 

Three major campaigns are 
planned—one on the new “Miracle 
Elastic” Paris garters, the second 
on “Free-Swing” suspenders, and 
the third on the company’s line of 
women’s corsets and girdles. News- 
papers will be the backbone me- 
dium of the program. Magazines, 
car cards, posters, radio, business 
papers and direct mail will also 
be used. 

Dramatized presentation of the 


+ 

San Francisco Agency 
Appointed 

The Leon Livingston Advertising 
Agency, San Francisco, has been ap- 
‘pointed to handle the advertising ac- 
counts of the Newell Gutradt Company, 
soap maker, and the Rosefield Packing 
Company, peanut butter, both of San 
Francisco. 


. . - 
D. K. Healy Heads Groville 


Dwaine Kramer Healy is now pres- 
ident of the Groville Sales Corporation, 
New York, perfumes and cosmetics. He 
was formerly associated with the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company and, more re- 
cently, has been advertising manager of 
the Hudnut Sales Company. 

- s 7 


Will Join Blanchard-Nichols 
Lewis Russell, for the last four years 
in charge of advertising for The Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers Association, is 
joini: the San Francisco office of 
Blanchard-Nichols, publishers’ represen- 


tative, on January 1. 





Another Boost for Paris 
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comfort features of the new im- 
proved garters and suspenders will 
be the dominant note in the adver- 


tising on these products. This ties 
in with the company’s reasoning 
that the tendency of some consum- 
ers to go without certain items of 
apparel—such as hats, garters, un- 
dershirts, gloves and so on—is sim- 
ply a revolt against discomfort 
This is seen as a challenge to the 
industry and the individual units 
thereof, the answer to which is the 
development of new, well-styled 
products and the aggressive educa- 
tion of consumers to the economic 
and social value of comfortable 
apparel. 

“Dress Up America” is the key- 
note around which the program as 
a whole is being merchandised to 
the trade, This is a continuation to 
the offensive against the nudism and 
semi-nudism threat to the apparel 
industry which was initiated by the 
Stein organization last summer and 
which attracted wide attention in 
the industry. 

The campaign to women on cor- 
sets and girdles will feature the 
services of an advisory council of 
five prominent motion picture stars, 
who participate in the styling of 
the garments. 


+ 


John Goddard Gould with 
Advertising Associates 

John Goddard Gould has joined Ad- 
vertising Associates, Boston, in charge 
of contacts and as counsel on campaign 
planning. He was copy chief of Dickie- 
Raymond, Boston, for six years and was 
formerly assistant manager in the New 
York office of the P. F. O’Keefe Agency 


Healy to Hiram Walker 


Carleton Healy, who has been gen- 
eral manager of Stirling Getchell, 
Inc., is now with Hiram Walker, Inc., 
Detroit, as sales promotion manager. 
Mr. Healy was at one time an advertis- 
ing executive with the Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

- - * 


New Account to Arndt 

John Falkner Arndt & Company 
Philadelphia agency, have obtain the 
advertising account of the Michell Seed 
House, of that city, 
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No Sale Till Dealer Makes It 


Good Business, Therefore, This Manufacturer Finds, to See 
That Store’s Selling Is Sound 


By Knox Armstrong 
Advertising Manager, Wilson Brothers 


N discussing the relationship of 

manufacturer and retailer, Ken- 
neth Collins* has emphasized a point 
that we are convinced is of ma- 
jor importance. The manufacturer, 
this experienced retail merchan- 
diser said, has been neglected by 
retailers as a sales promotion man. 

“Who in the world has more in- 
terest in selling his merchandise 
than the man who makes it?” asks 
Mr. Collins. “Who knows more 
about the merchandise than the 
man who makes it? And what bet- 
ter person is there to give infor- 
mation on selling a product than 
the person who thought up the 
product itself?” 

Every manufacturer, of course, 
is in a position, if he will, to help 
retailers sell. Too often, however, 
he is so intent upon selling his 
merchandise to the retailer that he 
does not pay enough attention to 
helping the retailer with his job of 
selling. Obviously, the merchan- 
dise isn’t worth anything to the re- 
tailer until he moves it out of the 
store, 

With our entire line we are 
attempting to sell merchandising 
plans, rather than just the mer- 
chandise itself. Of course, we 
realize that it is difficult to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules for the 
retailer to follow. Each plan must 
be flexible, sort of a general out- 
line which can be adapted to the 
needs of different types and sizes 
of outlets, 

The merchandise is the most im- 
portant part of the plan, but the 
salesman for Wilson Brothers is 
able to talk about ways and means 
of getting consumers to buy this 
merchandise. We are trying to get 
dealers to order not just so many 
dozen pajamas or hose, but a plan 


ee 





y Not Give Manufacturer a Fair 
Break?” by Kenneth Collins, Printers’ 
Inx, October 4, 1934, page 7. 
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which will enable the dealer to sell 
these items. 

Take, for example, our line of 
staple, plain color socks. There 
isn’t much romance in them. It is 
difficult to get dealers or consum- 
ers excited over such prosaic, al- 
though necessary, items. They are 
taken for granted; purchased when 
needed. 

Our problem, therefore, has been 
twofold: First, to get dealers so 
interested in Wilson Buffer hose 
and its profit possibilities that they 
would really try to sell it. Second, 
to show consumers why they should 
purchase our hose in preference to 
other brands. This year we have 
succeeded in doing both of these 
things—succeeded to such an ex- 
tent that our mills are now oper- 
ating at capacity. 

The major part of this achieve- 
ment can be traced directly to a 
display device, a Buffer demonstra- 
tor that silently tells our sales story 
to the consumer and enables the 
dealer to prove his claim. 


Durability Most Important 
Selling Angle 


The story back of our present 
merchandising plan starts about 
five years ago. At that time we 
perfected a sock with what we 
have called the Buffer heel and toe. 
This is a triple re-inforcement, 
tightly, closely and smoothly knitted 
into heel and toe, right where rub 
and strain are hardest. We be- 
lieved then, and have since verified 
that belief, that of the three prin- 
cipal buying motives as applied to 
men’s hosiery—price, style and dur- 
ability—the last was the most im- 
portant. A man may buy a pair 
of hose because of the pattern or 
because of the low price, but the 
chances for repeat sales are killed 
if the hose do not wear well, Of 
course, we knew that we would 
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have to combine the three appeals, 
but we also knew that we would 
have difficulty in building up sales 
if we were to compete mainly on 
price and style. 

Durability, then, seemed obviously 
to be our major theme. But we 
had no monopoly on this, although 
we were certain that in actual use 
our hose offered exceptionally long 
wear. How could we prove this? 
We hunted around for some 
way to dramatize our prod- 
uct, We wanted to show 
the consumers and dealers 
what the triple Buffer re- 
inforcement would do. 

One of the first things we 
did was to demonstrate the 
re-inforcement by means of 
undyed samples with the 
re-inforcement knitted in 
black to show exactly how 
this hose differed in con- 
struction from the ordinary 
makes. This made it un- 
necessary for retail clerks 
to have any long conversa- 
tion with a customer. A 
glance at the undyed sam- 
ple is convincing, particu- 
larly to the woman buyer. 

These demonstrator sam- 
ples have been very suc- 
cessful. One of the largest 
stores in Seattle, for ex- 
ample, put a half pair of 
the demonstrator samples 
in the hands of all the 
clerks in the men’s depart- 
ment, making it easy for 
them to bring this feature 
to the attention of every customer 
that came into the store. Another 
large store in Portland, Oreg., 
divided its entire sales force in all 
departments into two teams, giving 
each clerk a half pair of demon- 
strator white samples and offering 
a prize to the captain of the team 
which sold the largest quantity be- 
fore a certain time.. These were 
shown not only to the customers 
who came into the store, but to 
friends of the salesmen outside of 
the store. 

These demonstrator samples are 
furnished to dealers without charge, 
when one or two pairs are used. 
Those using larger quantities are 
billed, but given the privilege of 
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returning them when they have fin- 
ished with them. 

Although this plan succeeded in 
dramatizing, to a certain extent, 
the special feature of our hose, it 
depended upon the customer com- 
ing into the store or being reached 
by a salesman. How could we 
draw the customers into the store, 
in the first place, and, second, get 
the dealer and his salesmen even 


The Buffer demonstrator is suitable for both 


window and department display 


more interested in Buffer hosiery? 
We experimented with a window 
display which would show the hose 


actually in use. Portions of the 
heel and toe of shoes were cut out 
and a form wearing a sock inserted 
in the shoe. A motor was used to 
show just how a sock is rubbed 
when a man walks, 

After a number of experiments 
resulting in the elimination of some 
ideas that seemed to be practical 
at the start, we at last developed a 
Buffer demonstrator that is doing 
just what we set out to accomplishi. 
A foot form, with a sock, rocks 
on the toe in a natural walking 
motion, while the re-inforcement 
at the heel is vigorously rubbed 
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against leather under pressure simi- 
lar to that experienced in actual 
wear. A socket concealed in the 
base permits a strong light to 
illuminate the brightly colored 
background. This display is suit- 
able for both department and win- 
dow display. It enables a dealer to 
sell more hosiery over the counter 
and it stops people before the win- 
dow and sends them into the store. 


Display Motion Should 
Focus on Product 

Motion, as everyone knows, at- 
tracts attention, but it doesn’t al- 
ways focus the attention where the 
manufacturer and dealer would like 
to have it focused. In other words, 
people become so interested in the 
motion that they overlook its pur- 
pose. With this display, the mo- 


tion is tied closely to the product. 
It tells the story clearly even if the 
prospect doesn’t see the background 
carrying the Wilson name. 

Thus we have dramatized our 
main selling theme, durability. We 
can now go to dealers with a plan 


that will arouse their interest in 
the hosiery department. We can 
sell our hose as a staple, as a line 
that enjoys repeat business. In ad- 
dition, we now can make this staple 
hose, by means of the Buffer dem- 
onstrator, as arresting as the clev- 
erest novelty. It arouses new 
interest in staple and clock styles; 
it encourages salesmen to show and 
sell the line they otherwise are 
prone to neglect. 

Our salesmen have been handling 
the distribution of this display, In 
order to obtain one of these, a 
dealer must have an adequate stock 
of our hosiery. There are no hard- 
and-fast rules governing the size 
of the stock. It is left pretty much 
to the salesmen to decide. The dis- 
play is loaned to the dealer, usually 
for a stipulated period of time. 
The salesman makes up a schedule 
for each display allotted to him and 
the displays are then shipped from 
dealer to dealer. Each dealer pays 
the shipping charges when the dis- 
play is sent to him, unless the 
jump between stores is a long one. 
At such times we pay part of the 
cost. 

The salesman naturally arouses 
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the enthusiasm of the dealer dur- 
ing his call, but this enthusiasm is 
likely to die down a bit before the 
display is received. In order to 
make certain that the display is not 
only used, but is also used prop- 
erly and that the dealer takes full 
advantage of the opportunity that 
the display offers, there is enclosed 
with each one a folder which tells 
what the display is and what it 
will do and contains suggestions 
for its use. Photographs of typi- 
cal window and counter displays 
are helpful. The folder tells the 
retail salesman what to say about 
the hose and how the display backs 
up his sales talk with actual dem- 
onstration. 

In the larger stores, we are par- 
ticularly anxious to build volume 
by showing dealers how they can 
get repeat sales. We have devised 
a plan for the operation of a men’s 
hosiery department. Particularly at 
the present time, we are telling 
dealers, Wilson Brothers hose with 
the Buffer heel and toe provide a 
stronger competitive promotion for 
hosiery departments than ever be- 
fore. An entirely new condition 
prevails in the promotion of men’s 
hosiery, Fair wage and working 
hour regulations, with the elimina- 
tion of other competitive abuses, 
have greatly narrowed the price 
gap between standard quality mer- 
chandise and low-price competitors. 
While price appeal has not entirely 
lost its place as a selling force, the 
quality and service appeal is rela- 
tively much stronger than ever 
before. 


Dealers Are Given a 
Tested Plan 


Our heel and toe re-inforcements 
are features which lend themselves 
to a powerful use in advertising. 

Dealers are told what the fea- 
tures are and how they can be 
dramatized. A plan is suggested, 
based on our experience with hun- 
dreds of stores in merchandising 
and promoting these hose. Each 
dealer is urged to use it as a flex- 
ible pattern, to revise it and fit it 
to his own requirements. Here is 
the plan: 

1. Concentrate on two or three 
numbers of hose with the Buffer 
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re-inforcement, selecting price lines 
that best suit your trade. 

2. Lay out a mail and newspaper 
campaign to bring the advantages 
of Bufier hose to the attention of 
every customer and prospect of your 
store. 

3. Arrange for some striking dis- 
plays to dramatize the ways in which 
Buffer hose saves trouble, time and 
money for your customers. 

4. Organize a store-wide selling 
program to enlist the assistance of 
every possible employee for a period 
of time in building a volume on hose. 


+ 


“The Comic Weekly” to 
Change Size 


Effective with its February 3 issue, 
The Comic Weekly will be changed to 
tabloid size and will run to thirty-two 
pages. Page space will be the smallest 
unit sold. Type page size will be 9% by 
14% inches. Copy should scale 9% by 
14 11/16 inches. Copy for center spread 
should scale 19% by 14 9/16 inches. 
The Comic Weekly is distributed with 
seventeen Hearst Sunday papers. 


Mohawk and Babbitt Appoint 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert 


The Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Am- 
sterdam, Y., has placed its adver- 
tising account with the New York office 
of Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc. This 
agency also has been appointed to con- 
duct a test campaign in three metropoli- 
tan areas on Bab-O for B. T. Babbitt, 
Inc.. Both the Mohawk account and the 
Bab-O test campaign will be under the 
direction of Duane Jones. 


Oakite to Calkins & Holden 


Effective January 1, 1935, newspaper 
and radio advertising on Oakite, suds- 
less household cleaner, product of Oakite 
Products, Inc., New York, will be placed 
by Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York. 
»Business-paper advertising for Oakite in- 
dustrial cleaning materials in the indus- 
trial market will continue to be placed by 
Rickard & Company, New York. 

eee 


With Case-Shepperd-Mann 

Robert F. Boger, formerly with the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, has 
joined the Case-Shepperd-Mann Publish- 
ing Corporation, New York. He will 
represent Municipal Sanitation, Water 

‘orks Engineering and Fire Engineer- 
ing in the East. 

. . . 


Joins Cincinnati Agency 
Charles F. Jenz has joined the staff of 


Frederic W. Ziv, Inc., Cincinnati adver- 
tising agency, as production manager. 
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We supply folders in two colors, 
imprinted with the dealer’s name, 
charging $7.50 a thousand. Mail- 
ing cards are also available. 

Another folder is supplied free 
of charge. This is designed to help 
train store employees, to enable 
them to present a good sales talk 
on the Buffer re-inforcement. 

A number of contest suggestions 
are offered. These enable a dealer 
to get all of his employees inter- 
ested. Many other suggestions, in- 
cluding letters and newspaper copy 
are given. 


+ 


Retail Promotion Group 
Plans Clinic 


The sales promotion division of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
will feature “New Methods of Increas- 
ing Promotional Effectiveness” in_ its 
annual clinic held in conjunction with 
the association’s convention at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, January 14 to 
18. Another session of the sales pro 
motion division will discuss “The Trend 
Toward Increased Responsibility in Sales 
Promotion.” 

. . . 


Fletcher & Ellis Name Barrett 
Chicago Manager 

Richard Barrett has been appointed 
manager of the —_ office of Fletcher 
& Ellis, Inc., New York agency, effec- 
tive January 1. Before joining Fletcher 
& Ellis, he was engag in advertising 
agency and publishing work on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

. . - 


Hartman Gets Tareyton Account 


The L. H. Hartman Company, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed by the 
American Tobacco Company to direct an 
advertising campaign on Herbert Tarey- 
ton cigarettes. Decision of American 
Tobacco to make a change in policy and 
advertise another of its brands, in addi- 
tion to Lucky Strike, was forecast in 
Printers’ Ink of November 15. The 
campaign will start early in January and 
newspapers will be used. 

. . . 


“Metropolis” New Publication 

Metropolis is a new class publication 
to be devoted to New Jersey interests 
Offices are at 45 Clinton Street, Newark 
It will appear twice monthly. Laurence 
M. Jonas is president. Edward Lieb is 
advertising manager. 

a a . 


On Pennsylvania List 

The Gettysburg, Pa., Times has joined 
the Pennsylvania Select List and, ¢i- 
fective January 1, 1935, will be repre- 
sented in the national advertising ficld 
by Fred Kimball, Inc. 
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Let’s Be Extravagant! 


Buying Spree by Taxpayer May Be Better Medicine Than U. S. 
Spending for Taxpayer 


By T. Harry Thompson 


HAVE you a little Poverty Com- 

plex in your home? Come, 
come; you’re among friends. Well, 
most of us have. The little nui- 
sance is five years old now, and we 
ought to set him out where the 
trash-removal men will pick him 
up. There can be no real recovery 
until we give this nuisance the 
bum’s rush. 

I don’t mean the national Gov- 
ernment. Maybe Washington can 
spend the way to recovery (with 
the taxpayers’ money) and maybe 
not. Some time soon we will know 
about that. I mean that you and I 
who still have jobs—in spite of 
cuts and abrasions—that you and 
I will have to spend till it hurts; 
that, having budgeted life insurance 
and other fixed charges, we should 
spend the surplus, if any. In short, 
shoot the works! 

We've heard a lot about priming 
the pump, getting the engine off 
dead center, and all that sort of 
thing. It may be a job for Gov- 
ernment, as I said, but I sincerely 
believe it is a job for you and me. 
Everything we buy at retail, from 
pins to pianos, means a replace- 
ment order on the jobber, on the 
factory. Multiply you and me by 
millions and we are really On Our 
Way. 

Yes, you’ve heard that before. In 
principle, you believe it. But there 
are possibly a couple of flies in the 
ice cream. One, that you are as 
broke as a campaign platform. The 
other, that the neighbors just don’t 
seem to understand. The latter 
seems to be the more real of the 
two problems, since nothing can be 
done about the other one. 

In my own microcosm, I have 
experienced That Guiltiest Feeling 
every time I spent any major out- 
lay, other than that for groceries 
and such necessaries. Your friends 
and neighbors will grant you these 
essentials, without raising a howl 





or an eyebrow. But, if you should 
buy one of those new super-stream- 
lined cars in flashing blue with 
chrome trimmings, you will have 
to wear a disguise for a while. 
Otherwise, the wisecrackers will 
shake hands with you and say 
something like “Congratulations! 
Glad to hear the depression is 
over.” 

It will sound warm and friendly, 
but there is an unmistakable barb 
in it. Nor will it matter that you 
carefully explain how the old crate 
was seven years old, looked like 
an oyster-boat, and was dropping 
bolts and carburetors all over the 
highway. And as for driving 
through a section of town peopled 
by what we call euphemistically 
“the undetprivileged,” you half ex- 
pect to hear a brick come crashing 
through one of your windows—as 
nearly through, that is, as safety 
glass will permit. 


Jealousy Breeds in 
a Depression 


Nor will it matter that the new 
car you have bought will make 
room for another on the produc- 
tion-line. You have a new car and 
your neighbor is still driving the 
old covered wagon. The little 
green-eyed monster is especially 
virulent during hard times. It’s 
the old story of the Haves and the 
Have Nots. What can be done 
about it? What can we do to clear 
this log from the path of recovery? 
Can advertising help? 

I am simple-minded enough to 
believe that there is still a lot of 
spendable cash in this country. 
This, I believe, in spite of the very 
tangible line of some five hundred 
men I witnessed on a recent Mon- 
day, trailing from the employment 
window of one of Philadelphia's 
larger industrial plants. When 
those of us who are still on a pay- 
roll really want something badly 
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enough, we usually manage to dig 
up the cash. Also, in spite of 
William Green’s ominous list, there 
are still a great many millions of 
us drawing regular pay. What can 
advertisers say to this crowd that 
will spur them on to shoot the 
works ? 

Maybe we need some institutional 
phrase, some communal slogan, that 
will make it seem a patriotic duty 
to spend, spend, spend. I don’t be- 
lieve the lure of bargains is 
enough. Actually, I don’t believe 
we Americans need a great deal 
of urging to spend, if there is 
something to spend and if there is 
a real excuse that will take the 
“nay” out of “neighbor.” We are 
spenders by nature. There are 
Americans who will buy a new 
car if they don’t have a change of 
underwear. That’s O. K. with me, 
if they would rather have the car. 
Or a new radio. Or an extra bath- 
room, to relieve the necessity of 
issuing tickets in the case of large 
families. 

Until I can think of a better one, 
or until someone can think of a 
better one, I am offering “Let’s be 
extravagant!” I even hope R. H. 
Macy will like it sufficiently to 
shelve “It’s smart to be thrifty.” 

Doubtless Mr. Macy’s master- 
minds can put a twist on “Let’s 
be extravagant!” to give it a con- 
notation of thrift. I don’t care 
precisely what the phrase is so 
long as some sort of starters’ pistol 
is fired as a signal to go, to loose 
the dammed-up waters of long- 
suppressed desires, to release 
George Ade’s well-known moths 
from the family pocketbook. 


Let’s Stop Being 
Mickey Misers 

I think we can also shelve the 
ancient line about saving for a 
rainy day. When your umbrella 
is just a skeleton of metal ribs and 
you are soaked to the marrow, it’s 
time to do something else about 
the old deluge. There will be time 


to save later, and there will be 
something more tangible to save, 
once we have passed the immediate 
emergency. Now is the time to 
spend our surplus, if it’s merely a 
dollar for a new necktie. 


Let’s 
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underscore the “sper” in “prosper- 
ity.” Let’s stop being Mickey 
Misers. 

There has been too much con- 
versation, there have been too many 
plans, too much hooey. Business 
will save itself as it always has 
in the past, if we as individuals 
will just go on a buying spree of 
our own, insofar as the battered 
old pay envelope will permit. We 
have become luxury-starved, and 
the hunger is almost as real as the 
pangs which hit a park-bencher 
below the belt. We want to spend, 
for the sheer joy of throwing it 
around. It’s the old seaman’s urge 
on shore leave. 

I am confident that if this urge 
is ever fully released, that if some 
father-confessor of business will 
tell his penitents that “now is the 
appointed time,” that, so to speak, 
absolution will be granted to any- 
one who goes out into the high- 
ways to make of them buy-ways, 
our troubles will be over. 


Real Estate Is a 
Fertile Field 


We could well afford to start 
with real estate, admittedly one of 
the hardest hit of all businesses. 
What a fertile field for spending 
today! There are houses to be had 
for the first mortgage, in many 
cases. Houses that many of us 
would not have aspired to in the 
lush days of the Twenties. If you 
doubt it, I dare you to lift the 
telephone and call your nearest 
realtor. 

And think how far-spreading 
your real-estate dollar will be. The 
building trades cut clear across our 
other industries—lumber, _ stone, 
steel, paint, brushes, oil burners, 
coal and coke, wallpaper, insula- 
tion, wire nails, lime and cement, 
sand, tile, plumbing, rugs and 
draperies, window shades, screens, 
awnings, lamps and electric out- 
lets, telephones, and a list of 
gadgets from here to Little Amer- 


ca. 

And with the investment market 
what it is, the uncertainty of the 
utilities in the face of possible 
Government competition, what bet- 
ter investment could any of us 
make than a new home—a place 
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Because the 400,000 circula- 
tion of The Chicago Daily 
News represents FAMILIES 
- « » rather than individuals 
merely ... it offers adver- 
tisers an actual leverage on 
the market greatly exceed- 
ing that of any other Chicago 
newspaper regardless of total 
circulation. Result: The largest 
volume of advertising, every 
day, every month, every year, 
is in The Daily News! 







NEWS —Chicago’s Home Newspaper 






GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—-DETROIT—SAN FRANCISCO 
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Whence Come 
These Shoppers? 


Whence come these shoppers, the people who throng 
the downtown streets and stores? They’re Detroiters 
and people living in the six major counties adjoining 
the city—the Detroit trading area. They’re the peo- 
ple comprising 48% of Michigan’s entire population, 
who account for 65% of the state’s income tax re- 
turns and 55% of its total retail sales volume. True, 
there is business beyond these limits, but it is costly 
to get and most likely to be influenced by other home 
town media. 
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AVERAGE ABOVE AVGE. HIGHEST 
INCOME INCOME INCOME 
DISTRICTS DISTRICTS DISTRICTS 





the Detroit trading area, The News has over 20,000 more 
ily and 24,000 more Sunday circulation than any other 


per. But when you consider where this circulation goes, 
tws coverage takes on added significance. A recent survey 
25,000 Detroit homes proved that the higher the family 
ome, the higher is News’ coverage as shown by the above 


at. This is something for advertisers in the Detroit 
ket to remember in 1935! 





i. 16% HOME-DELIVERED IN- DETROIT 


ee ee 
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to live—the very center of every 
human activity? 

Or motor cars. You have had 
this industry broken down for you 
in terms of widespread employ- 
ment before, so I shall spare you 
that. But have you really taken 
the wheel of a new car? Until 
you have, you cannot know what 
real improvements have been made, 
even in the last year or so. You 
will recapture that early thrill of 
driving, as one of these stream- 
lined marvels glides through the 
glut of traffic like a four-wheeled 
ghost. 

With steering wheels no thicker 
than a 5-cent cigar, the new cars 
handle with the ease of a bicycle. 
They seem to respond to your 
very thoughts, as well as to your 
muscles. Agile as a panther, just 


+ 


Chicago’s Largest Party for 
Off-the-Street-Club 

Chicago’s annual charity Christmas 
party, sponsored this year by the Chi- 
cago Federated Advertising Club, was 
the largest by far, both from the stand- 
point o attendance and charity proceeds, 
in the history of these events. More 
than 1,640 advertising people, full ca- 
pacity of the grand ballroom of the 
Stevens Hotel, attended and hundreds 
were turned away. 

The funds derived will be devoted to 
the ‘Off-the-Street-Club, a project prin- 
cipally supported by Chicago advertis- 
ing interests. 

iss Mercedes Hurst, Commonwealth 

Edison Company, was general chairman 
of the party committee. 
° . . 


Gillette Elects Graham 


George A. Graham has been elected 
vice-president of the Gillette Safety 
Razor Company, Boston. gg J asa 
salesman for Gillette in 1925, he ad- 
vanced to the position of manager of a 
Mid-West sales territory. He resigned 
in 1930 to join the Associated Chain 
Drug Stores, Inc., in charge of sundries 
merchandising. He returned to the Gil- 
lette company in 1933 as manager of the 
sales promotion department. 

. . - 


Galen Leaves Lazarnick 
Roland Galen has resigned as sales 
representative of Lazarnick Studio, New 
York, and is going abroad in January 
to study and experiment with still and 
cinema photography. 
eee 


Death of L. R. Holly 

Lee R. Holly, publisher of the Gooey 
town, Ill., News, and The estville, 
Iil., News, died at Danville, Ill., recently. 
He was sixty years old. 
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as quiet and just as powerful, the) 
bring you a re-birth of those earl) 
thrills when you set out in duster 
and goggles and with a bulb horn, 
and scorched down Main Street at 
the breath-taking speed of twenty 
m.p.h, 

Well, any way, why should | 
presume to tell you what to buy? 
My theme was “Let’s be extrava- 
gant!” and I leave the method to 
you. I’m about fed up on the 
“Buy Now” banners. I want to 
take away the obstacles that have 
kept most of us from Buying Now. 
If we can give the people an ex- 
cuse for spending, as I said, on a 
patriotic and therefore _ selfish 
premise, we shall be over the worst 
hurdle of the entire Five-Year Pain 
“Let’s be extravagant!” Let’s shoot 
the works. 


+ 


Now McConnell, Baxter 
and Eastman 


_ McConnell & Fergusson, Ltd., Cana 
dian agency, has been re-organized un- 
der the name of McConnell, Baxter ani 
Eastman, Ltd. he new name includes 
that of James Baxter, former advertis- 
ing manager of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and for ten years a member of the 
Toronto office of McConnell & Fergusson 
He will be located at the agency’s Mon 
treal office as vice-president. Morgan 
Eastman, another member of the firm, 
formerly owned his own advertising 
agency. He will succeed Mr. Baxter as 
vice-president in charge of the Toronto 
office. J. E. McConnell continues as the 
head of the firm. 


Pribble to Manage WTAM 


Vernon H. Pribble has been appointed 
general manager of WTAM, managed 
and operated NBC station. For eight 
years he was a member of the Chicago 
Tribune advertising staff. Later he be- 
came general manager of station WGN, 
Chicago. In 1930 he resigned to join 
the Stack-Goble Advertising Agency. Mr. 
Pribble succeeds W. Webster Smith, who 
has been relieved from duty in order 
to permit him to recover his health. 


Wakefield Starts Own Service 


Carl Wakefield, formerly financial edi- 
tor of the San Francisco Examiner, has 
opened an advertising service under his 
own name at 660 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 

e*e @ 


Appoints Brewer-Weeks 


The Shasta Water Company, San 
Francisco, has appointed the Seaeer- 
Weeks Company, San Francisco, to di 
rect its advertising. 
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Sales Tax and Advertising 


Growth of Movement Makes New York City’s Experience of 
Interest to Entire Country 


New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Can you tell us how the New York 
City sales tax affects advertising 
agencies? 

We should like to know how the 
tax affects the purchase of advertis- 
ing materials. 


W ITH the spread of sales tax- 
ation, particularly in the ma- 
jor cities of the country, there arise 
a number of questions regarding 
the taxation of advertising and the 
materials that go into advertising. 
rhe recent adoption of the sales 
tax in New York City brought up 
a number of important questions 
because of the large amount of 
advertising that originates there. 

New York City’s sales tax ap- 
plies to all tangible property which 
is sold at retail. Advertising space 
in newspapers and periodicals is 
exempted but all “commercial” 
advertising is subject to tax. 
“Commercial” advertising is un- 
derstood to be printed literature, 
window displays, posters, exhibit 
material and the like, which an 
advertiser or agent buys for mer- 
chandising or sales promotion, in- 
cluding premiums. 

The tax does not apply to ser- 
vices. This exempts typography 
costs. Typography constitutes a 
service, type entering into the pro- 
duction of a printed book, folder 
or mailing piece, which is taxable 
of itself. Photographs and art- 
work also are taxable. If an 
agency orders artwork outside, the 
nerson selling it is to collect a tax. 
lf, however, the agency produces 
the artwork in its own department 


Names Churchill-Hall 


Advertising of a new product to pre- 
vent silver from tarnishing, called ‘‘Sil- 
ver Sentry,” manufactured by the 
Columbia Refining Company, New York, 
has been placed with Churchill-Hall, Inc., 
New York agency. 





and does not sell it, that artwork 
is classed as part of the agency’s 
service. Should the client be 
charged for the artwork, a tax is 
to be collected. Electrotypes and 
engravings also are taxable. 

A visit to the City Comptroller’s 
office for information on definite 
points reveals that in many respects 
there is much indecision as to what 
to advise inquirers. 

A large personnel is busy an- 
swering telephone inquiries, using 
carbon copies of the latest inter- 
pretations as a guide, but none of 
this information is put into corre- 
spondence or made available to the 
press for reporting. The purpose 
of the Comptroller, it is explained, 
is to collect a tax on all tangible 
property which changes hands and 
is not for re-sale. 

An agency which buys for a 
client out of the city must pay the 
tax if the material is delivered in 
New York. Material ordered by 
persons from outside the city by 
mail or telephone or shipped out- 
side of the city is not subject to 
the tax. There is question as to 
whether the tax is collectable 
where the factor of interstate com- 
merce is involved, but anyone mak- 
ing a purchase in the city and 
either taking the merchandise with 
him, or having it delivered to him 
in the. city, is subject to the tax 
whether he is an out-of-the-city 
resident or not. 

Purchases made by advertising 
agencies for their out-of-town 
clients are taxable if delivery is 
made to the agency. If shipped 
to the client, or to a publisher out- 
of-town by the seller, i.e., electro- 
typers or engravers, they are not 
taxable. 

— 
Appoints Philip Klein Agency 

Advertising of the Acme Coppersmith- 
ing and Machine Corporation of Phila- 
delphia, including its subsidiary, The 
Oreland Boiler and Tank Works, has 


been placed with Philip Klein, Inc., 
Philadelphia agency. 


AUTOMOBILE parts usually 
suggest a grimy stockroom, 
with bins and shelves piled to the 
ceiling—a room out of the sight 
and, the dealer fondly hopes, out 
of the mind of the consumer. The 
result has been that the packaging 
of parts has usually been a sketchy 
procedure. 

Chevrolet has recently intro- 
duced a modern line of packages 
for its parts. The advantages of 
these containers are described to 
dealers by the company in a busi- 
ness paper advertisement as fol- 
lows : 

“The beauty of the package en- 
ables you to make attractive dis- 
plays that will sell more merchan- 


+ 


Connecticut Mutual 
Advances Mathus 


Kenilworth H. Mathus, in charge of 
advertising, sales promotion and_ pub- 
licity for the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., 
has been made a member of the com- 
pany’s official staff, with the rank of 
supervisor of applications. 

eee 


Firestone Export to Maxon 
Overseas advertising of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubbe: 
handled by Maxon, Inc. 
is the account executive. 


+ Export Company is to be 
Frank B. Amos 





Packages for Car Parts 


; Each package is 
decorated with a photographic il- 
lustration of the part which it con- 


dise for you. 


tains. The consumer can see what 
he is purchasing and know that he 
is buying genuine Chevrolet parts. 

“This package protects the parts. 
Your stock will be kept in better 
condition, for the parts cannot and 
will not rust in these sealed, pro- 
tective coverings. Your stock can 
be kept in a more efficient manner 
and in a way that will improve the 
appearance of your entire parts 
department. 

“Keep in step with Chevrolet 
and use these attractive packages. 
They will direct attention to the 
things you offer for sale.” 


+ 


Hawley Succeeds Lourie 
at Quaker Oats 

L. R. Hawley, effective January 1, 
will succeed Donald urie as ad- 
vertising manager of The Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago. Mr. Lourie will be 
assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of sales. 

eee 


Has Wool “O” Rug Account 
The Adrian Bauer Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, has been ap- 
ae to direct the account of the 
ool “O” Company, of that city, rugs. 
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Simple Laboratory Work That 


Tests Consumers Can Make 


Can Be Done in the Home or 


at the Counter 


By Don 


T one time or another most 

manufacturers of products of 
good quality wish regretfully that 
it were possible for consumers to 
test their products as they are 
tested in the factory. 

So many products are in appear- 
ance like competing merchandise 
that is less well made and less sat- 
isfactory for other reasons that the 
maker of superior goods often 
feels himself unduly penalized be- 
cause he cannot stand at the coun- 
ter and conduct a consumer test 
to demonstrate the superiority of 
what he makes. 

It is this reason which leads ad- 
vertisers frequently to recommend 
simple tests that consumers can 
make themselves. Occasionally an 
advertiser goes so far as to offer 
test material. Frequently manufac- 
turers do what they can to induce 
clerks to carry out simple, elemen- 
tary tests at the counter. 

Today, with various or- 
ganizations placing such 
strong emphasis on grad- 
ing and standards, there is 
probably a bigger opportu- 
nity and a greater necessity 
for manufacturers to em- 
phasize some kind of test 
feature. It may be the 
simplest type of test; such 
as smelling the product, 
dropping it to the floor, 
holding it to the light, or 
some other simple thing 
that the consumer can do. 
No matter whether it is 
simple or complicated—and 
each type has its demerits 
—there has undoubtedly 
been during the last year 
or so a definite trend to- 
ward emphasizing the test. 

An excellent example of 
what is being done is fur- 
nished by the Kenwood 
Mills, manufacturers of 
Kenwood Blankets. The 
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Kenwood Blanket merchandising revolves 
around nine tests of blanket quality 


Gridley 


fall and winter campaign of this 
company has been featured as the 
“9 Test” campaign. 

Here is how the company dé- 
scribes it in its house magazine 
going to dealers: 

“Kenwood’s sales plan is known 
as the ‘9 Test’ Campaign because 
it is based on the nine tests of 
blanket quality as outlined in the 
new book, ‘Your Blankets—Their 
Selection and Care,’ published by 
Kenwood for consumers and deal- 
ers throughout the country. The 
merchandising program revolves 
around the consumer and dealer 
use of this book, which contains 
information on how blankets con- 
tribute to sound sleep; why all- 
wool blankets are best; how to 
choose a blanket; the care of blan- 
kets; and the nine tests of blanket 
quality. These tests were devised 
by Kenwood as a shopping guide 


The KENWQDD BLANKET NEWs 
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for the consumer whose blanket 
knowledge is limited. Only blan- 
kets of the highest quality, such as 
Kenwood, will pass the recom- 
mended shopping tests. 

“*Your Blankets—Their Selec- 
tion and Care’ is attractively de- 
signed, with color reproductions of 
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Seagram’s uses a test idea as the 
basis of a campaign 


the Kenwood fall line. On the last 
page is a chart that specifies cor- 
rect blanket sizes for twin and 
double beds and the proper blanket 
weights for city and country use 
in every season.” 

Various advertisements in the 
series feature the tests in the head- 
lines in such words as “Squeeze 
It” and “Stretch It.” The idea is 
then carried into the copy as for 
instance in the first paragraph of 
an advertisement which is headed, 
“Squeeze It, feel the springy, live, 
new wool.” The copy says: 

“Sink your fingers ’way down 
deep into the nap of a Kenwood 
Famous blanket. Then squeeze! 
Notice that soft springiness, that 
feeling of fullness in the hand. 
Woven the Kenwood way, the long, 
strong fibers of live, new wool are 
raised into a luxurious nap. Soft 

fleecy, Kenwoods aid relaxa- 
tion and sound, deep, restful sleep. 
And correct washing will not steal 
from their fluffy warmth or sleep- 
ing comfort, for 72-inch Kenwoods 
are woven 100 inches wide and 
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are pre-shrunk in the making.” 

The Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company in a recent advertisement 
showed a picture of a woman hold- 
ing a sheet to the light. 

The headline said, “Look at 
Sheets against the Light. This test 
upholds the Consumers’ Standard.” 

Under the illustration was th 
following copy: 

“Uneven weaving in a sheet is 
certain to result in uneven wear 
You can see the balance of the 
weave—yes, you really can—when 
you hang a sheet up against a win- 
dow. If you find strips of light 
weaving, or little holes that indi- 
cate broken threads, or many littl 
knots—why, then, you don’t want 
those sheets in your home. 

“This is a test that Government 
textile experts advise all consum 
ers to make. It is a test that every 
Lady Pepperell Sheet has to pass— 
along with all the other standards 
of quality that are set up by the 
U. S. Government.” 

Another advertiser who has used 
the test idea as the basis of a cam- 
paign is the manufacturer of 
Seagram’s Crown Whiskies. This 
company has been hammering con- 
sistently with copy and illustrations 
to get consumers to work a simple 
test, which is described in the ad- 
vertising that follows: 

“1. Pour a little into a glass. 
Swish around to moisten glass 
2. Pour whiskey back into bottle 
3. Warm glass. 4. Inhale aroma 
left in glass.” 

A partial list of other tests rec- 
ommended in advertising are as 
follows: 

Kellogg Company: Asks consum- 
ers to make a cup of Kaffee-Hag 
and a cup of their favorite coffee 
and then make a blindfold test to 
see if they can spot the difference. 

The Bayer Company: Consumers 
are told to drop a Bayer Aspirin 
Tablet into a glass of water and 
watch how quickly it dissolves. 
The test is illustrated in the adver- 
tisement. 

Scott Paper Company: Women 
are asked to test the softness of 
Scot Tissue by rubbing it against 
their faces. 

Paterson Parchment Paper Com- 
pany: In advertisements a water 
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Photo by Kopec from Goodyear Airship 


FOOTBALL ON NEW YEAR’S 


If it doesn’t rain on New Year’s Day—and all but 8 
of the last 65 have been clear—some 85,000 will watch 
Alabama battle Stanford in the Rose Bowl—Pasadena 
will play host to 200,000 at its Tournament of Roses— 
horse racing will draw a capacity throng at Santa Anita, 
America’s newest and most beautiful track—polo will share 
popularity at Santa Monica—over 50 golf courses will suffer 
from holiday congestion—the Southland’s 50,000 tennis 
players will be whanging away in full force—amateurs of 
ski and sled will be rolling in the snow at Arrowhead— 
less hardy souls will be bathing in the spas or basking at 
the desert—and hungry picnickers will sprinkle the land- 
scape in between! 

Doing things—and buying the things to do them with 

is an all-year habit in Southern California—likewise 
reading and depending on the newspaper which gives the 
most news of what to do and what to buy—the home-owned 
and edited Los Angeles Times, with the largest subscriber 
circulation on the Coast and the greatest volume of 
advertising in the West. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Sompane, epecseatetivess 285 

Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; -. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

Ill.; 10-169 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 210 Chronicle 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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test is illustrated. The consumer 
soaks a sheet of Patapar and then 
stretches it tight to demonstrate 
that it won’t go to pieces and has 
not lost its strength, though wet. 

Lady Esther: Copy describes the 
test as follows: “First cleanse your 
skin as you now do it. Clean it 
extra well! If you use soap and 
water, use an extra amount. If 
you use cream, use two or three 
coatings. Keep cleaning it until 
your cloth shows not a trace of soil. 

“Now that you think your skin 
is clean as can be, take some Lady 
Esther Face Cream. Smooth or 
pat it lightly on the skin. Never 
mind rubbing—it isn’t necessary. 
Leave the cream on a few minutes. 
Now take a clean cloth and wipe 
off the cream. Look at the cloth. 
That skin you thought perfectly 
clean has blackened the cloth.” 

The company offers to send 
enough cream to make the test free. 

* * * 

With this trend toward testing 
there are some simple suggestions 
that become apparent from a study 
of what has been done. 

First, the test should not be 
made too complicated. If it re- 
quires too much paraphernalia or 
too many steps, the consumer prob- 
ably will not bother even to read 
about it much less to make it. 

Second, the manufacturer should 
be sure that his product will live 
up to the test. Occasionally a 
manfacturer of a low-quality prod- 
uct will suggest complicated tests 
with the idea that no consumer 
will be fool enough to go through 
with them. 

However, there are just enough 
consumers who through curiosity 
or just pure qussedness will make 
the tests. If the product won’t live 
up to the manufacturer’s sugges- 
tion, he has made a grave mistake. 

Third, if possible, advertisers 
should offer samples or test kits 
free. Whether or not consumers 
make the tests, the offer of mate- 


+ 


Joins Kaufman Agency 

Mrs. Beth Love, formerly with The 
Hub and Hochschild, Kohn & Company 
Baltimore department store has joined 
the staff of the Henry J _ & dk, Ad- 
vertising Agency, Washington, D. C. 
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rial to carry them out is convincing, 

Fourth, the tests should not be 
fakes. It is not wise to ask the 
consumer to put a product through 
a certain test which will apply 
equally well to competing products. 
There are enough consumers who 
will put competing products to the 
same test to make it unwise to 
suggest anything but bona fide ex- 
periments. 

Fifth, copy is more convincing 


_ if the consumer doesn’t see that he 


has to spend a considerable sum of 
money in order to carry out the 
test. It is doubtful, for instance, 
if as many, consumers will make 
the Seagram’s test, where it in- 
volves the actual purchase of a 
bottle of Seagram’s Whiskey, as 
they would if the law allowed the 
company to send a small sample 
bottle. This does not mean, of 
course, that Seagram has not been 
successful in its testing copy, but 
it does suggest that wherever pos- 
sible the manufacturer make it 
cheap and easy for the consumer 
to do the testing. 

Sixth, wherever possible some 
plan should be worked out so that 
the clerks can tie-up with the ad- 
vertising at the counter. The Ken- 
wood campaign already mentioned 
is definitely tied up with a counter 
book. Pepperell features its test 
in its house magazines and other 
literature in such a way that clerks 
are thoroughly conscious of its im- 
portance. 

Cannon Mills, Inc., in its house 
magazine “Cannon Shots” _ tells 
clerks how to demonstrate smoocth- 
ness of weave at the time of a sale. 

Seventh, where tests are de- 
scribed in the advertising it is much 
more effective if they are illus- 
trated. This may be done by sim- 
ple line cuts, by diagrams or small 
halftone pictures. Of course if 
the copy emphasis is on the test, 
the main feature of the advertise- 
ment may very effectively be a pic- 
ture tied in with the test, 


+ 


W. F. Prendergast Advanced 


W. Frank Prendergast has been ap- 
geen’ assistant to the president of 

perial Oil, Ltd., Toronto. He has 
been advertising manager of Imperial 
Oil, Ltd., for the last seven years. 
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Gold in Them Hills 


Salesmen’s Contest with Mining Atmosphere Collects Old 
Accounts and Has Other Good Effects 





T is a little unusual for a com- 

pany to clothe a campaign for 
the collection of past due accounts 
in the garb of a salesmen’s con- 
test. That, however, is what the 
campaign recently concluded by the 
The Standard Register Company 
amounted to. Its success, not only 
in cleaning up old accounts but in 
acquainting the salesmen with the 
personnel of the credit department, 
marks it as something that can be 
adapted to the requirements of 
other companies. 

The campaign was carefully 
staged; preliminary details were 
worked out and planned for in 
advance of its announcement and 
successive stages adequately taken 
care of as they came up for atten- 
tion. There was even a name given 
to this contest—for contest it really 
was. It was called the “Gold Rush” 
collection campaign and every sales- 
man was shown that he had a real 
stake in it if he would get busy 
and do his share toward collecting 
accounts due the company in his 
territory. 

Three or four days before the 
campaign was announced to the 
sales force, each salesman received 
a miniature miner’s pick in an en- 
velope marked, “Thar’s Gold In 
Them Thar Mountains.” This was 








the initial teaser, immediately fol- 
lowed by the first bulletin an- 
nouncing the collection campaign. 
In that bulletin, entitled, “Pay Dirt 
News,” each man was offered a 
small cash commission on all col- 
lections personally made which 
were more than sixty days past 
due. The rate of commission was 
based on a graduated scale depend- 
ing upon the age of the account. 

Originally the campaign was 
scheduled to last four weeks, but 
it was extended five days to give 
all “prospectors” an opportunity to 
take advantage of the policy of 
many companies to pay all of their 
bills on or about the tenth of the 
month, 

Between the first and second 
bulletins the men received the sec- 
ond piece of prospector’s equip- 
ment—this time a miniature shovel. 
Between the second and third is- 
sues a small pan for washing the 
pay dirt went out and a week be- 
fore the last issue the men were 
sent a little money bag which con- 
tained two gilded stones represent- 
ing nuggets. The purpose, of 
course, of these toys received every 
week or ten days was to keep the 
interest in the compaign stimulated. 
As explained by C. Heider, 
credit manager of the company, the 























Mining wiltege¢ scenes like this enlivened the bulletins used in the 
campaign 
31 
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oe of the campaign was three- 
old: 

“First,” says Mr. Heider, “we 
wanted to acquaint our field force 
with the personnel of the credit 
department. Our salesmen, who 
are spread all over the country, do 
not have an opportunity to come 
into the factory frequently and we 
hoped to create a more intimate 
feeling between our sales force and 
credit department personnel by 
picturing the personnel and giving 
a few brief remarks about each in- 
dividual. 

“Second, we wanted to clean up 
as many past due accounts as pos- 
sible. 

“Third, we wanted to impress 
upon the sales force the fact that 
the credit department was more 
than just a name, or just another 
department; that we were just as 
much alive as the sales or other 
departments here at the office.” 

The four issues of “Pay Dirt 
News” closely resembled the bulle- 
tins that are sent to salesmen when 
they are engaged in a sales con- 
test. They were illustrated with 
old prints showing scenes in min- 
ing villages in the bonanza days 
and contained stirring stories of the 
“strikes” that were being made by 
the salesmen in the way of success- 
ful collections. Messages appeared 
signed by various officials of the 
company and one page was given 
over to a letter from Mr. Heider 
in which he introduced, with photo- 
graphs, the four members of his 
department. The last issue listed 
the twenty leading salesmen with 
the amounts that they had collected 
on accounts sixty days or more 
past due. 


+ 


Now the Gray-Nogues Company 

The Gray-Nogues Company, national 
advertising representative for a group of 
sectional class magazines, has opened of- 
fices at 18 East 53rd Street, New York. 
Franklin Gray formerly carried on this 
business under his own name. Mr. 
Nogues was formerly with the advertis- 
ing department of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

eee 


Death of A. M. Gray 

Arthur M. Gray, fifty-three, business 
manager of the Charlotte, N. C., News 
since 1930, died last week from a heart 
attack. 
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Each man was supplied with spe- 
cial collection reports for the cam- 
paign, the use of which was ex- 
plained in the first bulletin. 

After the campaign had come to 
a close, a check-up showed that at 
least 75 per cent of the men had 
actually entered into the spirit of 
the thing. 

“We consider,” says Mr. Heider, 
“that this is very good in view of 
the fact that our salesmen all work 
on a commission basis and conse- 
quently are naturally more inter- 
ested in collections from their own 
monetary standpoint. While we do 
not know what our collections 
would have amounted to had we 
conducted no campaign, we feel 
safe in saying that the collection 
of past due items increased between 
25 and 33% per cent because of 
the special effort put forth by our 
sales force. 

“Our collection average per week 
was considerably better than any 
previous four-week period during 
the last several years. Some of 
this, of course, may be attributable 
to better business and collections in 
general. Without a doubt, how- 
ever, the greater part of it is due 
to our collection drive.” 

One other point is worth men- 
tioning. A number of the accounts 
collected were from debtors, the 
collection of whose accounts the 
company had just about given up 
hope of effecting amicably. How- 
ever, by.the salesmen making per- 
sonal calls, they were able to in- 
duce settlement and maintain the 
customer’s good-will and eliminate 
the necessity of legal steps to col- 
lect. At the same time the cost of 
collection was reduced appreciably. 


+ 


E. P. Bailey, Jr., a Consultant 


Edward P. Bailey, Jr., has opened an 
office in Cleveland as air-conditioning 
consultant. He was with The Bryant 
Heater & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, from 
1919 to 1929 as assistant branch manager, 
sales manager and president. After an 
interval with the National Radiator Cor- 
poration, he returned to the Bryant 
organization in 1933 as vice-president. 

. . _ 
Names Keelor-Stites 

_The Kerchner Jewelry Company, Cin- 
cinnati, gold wire rings and other spe- 
cialties, has appointed The Keelor-Stites 
Company, of that city, as its advertising 
counsel. 
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SUBSTANCE EVER 
eMADE MAN 








WORCESTER inventive ingenuity has created the hardest 
substance ever made by man—an abrasive so keen that it 
will cut the name of Worcester into the toughest markets 
on earth. So another product is added to the long list of 
manufactures which keep Worcester workers busy and 
Worcester buying power stable. 


City of skilled workers— 
Worcester is a city where skill of hand and keenness of mind are cashed in 
at the paymaster’s window. Of the 3,000 products turned out by Worces- 
ter’s 450 factories, most are of the type requiring skilled labor. The result 
is a high average wage and a per capita savings THREE times the U. S. 
average. 


And diversified industries— 

In steel, textiles, leather, paper and other materials, Worcester manufactures 
products so varied that many are always in demand. Besides the great 
factories with which the name of Worcester is instantly identified, the city 
has hundreds of smaller shops. Fully 75 per cent of Worcester factories 
employ 50 persons or less. Similar conditions prevail throughout the 
county—no one industry contributes so much as 6 per cent of Worcester 
county’s total wealth of manufactures. 


Covered by one medium 
This rich and stable industrial market, concentrating a population of 
433,287 within an average 18-mile radius, is effectively cultivated through 
these newspapers ALONE. 








THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 












First Person Singular Anon. 


Unidentified Individuals Discuss Merits of Pabst Blue Ribbon 
Ale in Newspaper Series 


AN® unusual twist is being given 
to testimonial type of copy by 
the Premier-Pabst Corporation, 
Chicago. There are no society ma- 
trons or movie stars named in the 
series of newspaper advertisements 
appearing in the Chicago territory 
for Blue Ribbon ale. (Movie 
stars, incidentally, are being used 
in the outdoor campaign for this 
same product. Posters are carry- 
ing ldrge pictures of celebrities 
with words of praise for this new 
ale.) Instead, unidentified individ- 
uals discuss in an informal manner 
what they have found out about 
this beverage. Although written 
in the first person singular, the ad- 
vertisements are not signed. 

This campaign was prepared in 
the belief that advertising today 
needs more than cold facts. Peo- 
ple are interested in people. They 
like anecdotes and gossip; they like 
conversation. Why not, then, a lit- 
tle human interest in the advertis- 
ing? Why not write copy in the 
same way that short stories are 
written? That is what has been 
done for Blue Ribbon ale. 

The person who does the talking 
in each advertisement tells some- 
thing about himself without reveal- 
ing his name. He starts chatting 
right in the headline. This, too, 
is usually in the first person and is, 
the advertiser believes, more allur- 
ing than the ordinary headline. 
“Provocative” is probably the term 
best suited for these headlines. 

Here are a few headline sam- 
ples : 

“I was thinking about you late 
last night!” 

“Here’s one I can’t figure out!” 

“T’ll bet you'll like this idea!” 

In the last-mentioned example, 
the “you'll” and “this” were under- 
lined. These headings all appeared 
without quotation | marks. 

Notice the “you” angle in two of 
the headlines. The advertisements 


are talking directly to the reader. 
person who was 


The unknown 





thinking about you last night tells 
in the copy, how “the wife and | 
dropped in on George and Sall 
Grayson—who were playing double 
solitaire and drinking ale.” The 
conversation that took place be- 
tween the unknown and George is 
reported. George does a little sell- 
ing job for ale. 

The final paragraph brings the 
reader into the picture again: 

“Yes, I was thinking about you 
I wondered if you, too—whoever 
you are—had discovered mellow. 
tangy, full-flavored Blue Ribbon 
Ale. Who am I? I’m a Sales 
Manager, and I know a deservedly 
popular product when I see one!’ 

The others are all along similar 
lines—chatty, informal, bringing 
the reader right into the selling 
discussion. 

The picture of the product 
down at the bottom with the logo- 
type, along with a small illustration 
of some tempting food that would 
go very well with ale. 


Introduced Only a Few 
Months Ago 


Pabst Blue Ribbon ale was intro- 
duced only a few months ago 
New England was the first to taste 
it. Then distribution was obtained 
right straight across the country 
A special campaign helped obtain 
this distribution. Dealers wh 
stocked the new product were listed 
in local advertisements, paid for 
by the company. In some cities s 
many dealers were signed up that 
a couple of pages were needed in 
newspapers to get them all in 
Color was used also, in this same 
newspaper campaign in some locali- 
ties. 

Ben Bernie, too, star of the 
Pabst Blue Ribbon radio program 
has been talking about the new 
product. 

Beer being largely a summer 
beverage, Pabst is attempting to 
build up ale as a logical winter 
“step-up in taste and effect.” 
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Brand Selection at Counter in 


36.9% of Sales 


A Factual Study in Point-of-Sale Influence 


By Everett R. Smith 


Director of Marketing and Research, Liberty 


HE extent to which brands are 

not specified in retail buying by 
customers is 32.2 per cent as was 
pointed out in a preceding ar- 
ticle.* As projected to total dollar 
volume of retail sales for the 
United States, this would mean 
that on some eight billion dollars 
of retail purchases, the brand is 
determined at the time and point 
of sale—over the counter. 

This figure was based upon ob- 
servations of 4,622 retail transac- 
tions in five cities, as made for 
Liberty Magazine in July-Septem- 
ber, 1934. 

But salespeople in retail stores 
have a somewhat different idea. In 
these five cities retail sales clerks, 
managers and proprietors 
of retail establishments 


lines of business covered and for 
the composite of all products. 
Speculation has suggested rea- 
sons for these variations. However, 
within the specific lines and trades 
the variations between products 
themselves are just as widely dis- 
tributed as are the variations be- 
tween observation and opinion in 
the separate lines of business. 
The one point which stands out 
is that the greater variation be- 
tween observation and opinion ap- 
plies generally to the items which 
involved a larger unit of sale. It 
should be borne in mind that pri- 
marily the types of products cov- 
ered are those generally advertised. 
But the variation between ob- 





were asked their opinions 
of the percentage of brand 
demand by specific items 
on 122 products. The com- 
posite of their opinion was 
42.5 per cent. This is a 
variation of 32 per cent 
from the experience found 
in observation of actual 
transactions. 

The widest variation be- 
tween opinions of sales- 
people and observation of 
transactions was found in 
the automotive appliance = [ri 
and radio lines. The differ- 
ence in grocery and the de- 
partment-store lines was 
very small, while in men’s 
furnishings it was practi- 
cally negligible Drug 
stores showed a wider va- 
riation. The chart on this 
Page gives the variation in 
detail for each of the eight 


automotive 


Composite 








Greeery Stores 


Drug Stores 


Depertment Stores 


Men's Furnishings 


Rome Furnishings 


———— 


oo. 
87.98 





selee People 





* “Point of Sale Now Assumes 
New Importance,” 
Ink, Dec. 20, 1934. 
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servation of transactions and opinion 
of salespeople is far more extreme 
in the matter of customers who are 
switched. 

In this study, notation was made 
in every case as to whether the 
customer was immediately given 
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attempt to switch a customer in 
the presence of the observers. Care- 
ful watching of these tests would 
not seem to bear out that idea. 
The extent of switching in cer- 
tain lines, particularly in drug and 
grocery stores, was so much less 
than had been anticipated 
by those in charge of this 





Grocery Stores 


Drug Stores 


Department Stores 


Men's Furnishings 


House Furnishings 


Appliances, Radio 


Painte 








Automotive 
Composite 
41.68 
Opinion of 
Oveorvetion of Customers] Sales People 


LLL 


investigation that a rather 
careful study, and exami- 
nation of the whole subject 
was made. One fact stood 
out strongly in this investi- 
gation on that particular 
point. Quite generally, and 
particularly in grocery and 
drug stores, there seems to 
be much less attempt to 
switch customers from one 
brand to another than has 
previously been the case. 
Owners and managers 
frankly stated that they 
had given up attempting to 
switch customers. If the 
customer does not specify 
a brand, they quite as 
frankly endeavor to sell 
that brand which they most 
prefer to sell. If, how- 
ever, a customer asks for 
a brand, they are giving 
the customer the brand re- 
quested without question or 
hesitation. Reasons for 








Per cent of customers specifying a brand who 
were (or can be) switched to another brand 


the brand specified or whether they 
were ultimately switched to an- 
other brand. 

In the interviews with salespeo- 
ple and managers, the question was 
asked on each item as to the degree 
to which customers were or can be 
switched to another brand. The 
element of the salesperson’s confi- 
dence in ability to switch brands 
entered very largely into their re- 
ply on this question. 

The chart above gives the per 
cent of customers specifying a 
brand who were switched to an- 
other brand, first as to the obser- 
vation of transactions and second 
as to the opinion of retail sales- 
people. 

In examining this chart it may 
be suggested that there was less 





this were variously ascribed 
as due to the codes, to 
price maintenance policies 
and other factors. The 
manager of one of the largest chain 
stores in one city stated that people 
were becoming so well educated to- 
day, through advertising, that he 
felt it was unprofitable and even 
unsafe, to make any specific at- 
tempt to switch brands. 

The general impression secured 
from talks with proprietors, man- 
agers and salespeople was that dur- 
ing this current year there has 
been a distinct easing off on at- 
tempts at switching. There was 
developed the further impression 
that a much greater amount of 
switching could be done, if it were 
so desired. This would lead to the 
belief that the amount of switch- 
ing possible is somewhere between 
that indicated by the observations 
of transactions and that expressed 
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as the opinions of the salespeople. 

In connection with the influence 
of price maintenance policies on 
the practice of switching, a con- 
versation with the manager of a 
leading chain drug store was par- 
ticularly interesting. This man 
expressed himself as being very 
strongly in favor of price mainte- 
nance policies. He was asked if 
that was not contrary to the es- 
tablished practice because of the 
fact that price cutting and loss 
leaders were a prime factor in 
chain-store success. 


Influence of Price 
Maintenance Limitation 


He pointed out that the price 
maintenance limitation, of the 
wholesale unit cost per dozen min- 
imum, meant that he had the ad- 
vantage of selling at that price 
since he bought in very large 
quantities while the neighborhood 
druggist had to ask a higher price 
since he bought in the smaller 
quantities. The advantage to the 
chain druggist, he said, was that 
he could still undersell the neigh- 
borhood druggist, but is protected 
against the chain druggist across 
the street under-cutting himself. 
Prior to that, he explained, the 
chain drug stores had cut each 
other’s prices until they were all 
losing money on many standard 
items. 

Accepting that statement, the 
druggist was asked which items he 
did push. He replied that he 
pushed none, unless the customer 
failed to specify a brand—that he 
was perfectly satisfied to deliver 
the customer whichever brand was 
asked for because he was making 
a profit on it. 

Of course there are other reasons 
for attempting to switch brands. 
Among them may be special deals 
from the manufacturer or that the 
dealer gets a larger profit. The 
matter of an over-stock of an item 
is always a potent factor. 

Yet it was surprising how in- 
frequently this situation was found 
to exist as a very strong motive 
for pushing a particular brand. 
There was reason to believe that 
many manufacturers who feel that 
they have made arrangements to 
secure the pushing of their brand 
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are not getting the results at the 
actual counter which they have 
anticipated. While it does not ap- 
ply to this particular case, the 
conversation with a clerk at the 
men’s furnishings department in one 
of the largest department stores is 
worth quoting. 

This clerk stated that only about 
20 per cent of the people who buy 
garters ask for them by brand 
name. On his showcases were dis- 
play cases of two brands of gar- 
ters. The clerk was asked which 
one he sold to customers who did 
not name a brand. He stated that 
he always gave them X Garters. 
Pressed for a reason, he was un- 
able to give any except that “they 
are the best.” A long discussion 
failed to bring out the fact of any 
knowledge of superiority or any in- 
structions from the store manage- 
ment. This was further checked 
with the management itself and it 
was found that there was no rea- 
son for the salesman pushing one 
brand of garters rather than the 
other. It ultimately developed that 
80 per cent of the garters sold were 
therefore selected as to brand on 
the salesman’s personal preference. 
This preference he could not 
identify except that he did admit 
that he had probably seen some of 
their advertising. 


A Personal Check-Up 
in the Field 


The writer personally became so 
much concerned with this matter of 
switching that he made in some 
of these cities extensive investiga- 
tions of his own after the field 
work had been completed. Having 
been on the ground while the field 
work was done, he was able to go 
back to these stores with a rather 
clear idea of exactly what had been 
found. His investigation served not 
to shake, but rather to strengthen 
the validity of the situation here 
described. In fact, he could relate 
many more instances to bear out 
those given above. 

The freedom of preference for 
brands on the part of the sales- 
person was strongly emphasized 
throughout this study. This free- 
dom of choice or preference then 
has a considerable bearing upon 
the entire margin of the point-of- 
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lated, it can be added to 
the per cent of purchases 
where no brand is specified. 

Added together, these 
two give the total brand 
determination at the point of sale 
as 36.9 per cent—the figure men- 
tioned in the preceding article. 

The above chart gives the 
composite picture of brand deter- 
mination at the point of sale, com- 
bining the proportion of purchases 
where no brand is specified and 
those where the brand specification 
is switched to another brand. 

In dollars of retail purchases, 
the total extent of brand deter- 
mination at the point of sale— 
projecting this 36.9 per cent point- 
of-sale influence to all retail sales 
as was established in the previous 
article—gives a total of $9,238,- 
736,000. In this great proportion 


sale. 


— 


Advertising Golfers’ Schedule 


Merrill M. Lord, chairman of the 
tournament committee, has announced 
the playing schedule for the twenty- 
seventh meeting of the Winter Golf 
League of Advertising Interests. This 
“revival” tournament is to be played at 
Palm Beach and more than sixty mem- 
bers have indicated that they will par- 

te. 

he order of play follows: January 
20, 18-hole medal play handicap; Janu- 
uary 21, qualifying round; January 22, 
first match in all divisions; January 23, 
second match round; January 24, third 
match; January 25, final match in the 
morning, fourball bestball competition in 
the afternoon; January 26, additional 
events, 


Influence on brand determination at point of 
Based on observation of transactions 


of retail sales, the brand is finally 
determined at the time the sale is 
made. As has been pointed out, 
the personal preferences of retail 
salespeople have a great deal to do 
with this brand determination at 
the counter. 

In addition to this, are retail 
salespeople as a whole of impor- 
tance as consumers? Also do their 
preferences tend toward advertised 
brands? In order to complete this 
factual picture, the study was car- 
ried into the homes of retail sales- 
people. Their importance as con- 
sumers and their preferences as 
found in this investigation are logi- 
cal subjects of another article. 


+ 


Bank Advertising Outlook 


The financial advertising outlook for 
1935 is encouraging, according to first 
returns of a survey now being made 
among members of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association by A. R. Gruenwald, 
chairman of the general research com- 
mittee. 

Of members reporting, 64 per cent 
plan at least to maintain the advertising 
pace of 1934; 24 per cent will increase 
their appropriations; 4 per cent will de- 
crease while 8 per cent have not com- 
pleted plans. 

The majority of these banks plan to 
run informative and educational bank 
campaigns; about one-third will advertise 
for loans; 14 per cent will publicize 
savings and 12 per cent trusts. 





What Cost New Accounts? 


Relation of Agency and Solicitor Is Usually Strictly a Bargaining 
Proposition 


Gipson AND CORNER 
BaLtimore, Mb. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you please give us the fol- 
lowing information: 

What is a fair amount to pay a 
solicitor for securing agency business 
under three different conditions: 

(a) Solicitor originates the lead 
and sells and services the account; 

(b) Solicitor originates lead and 
sells, but does not service; 

(c) Solicitor originates lead, closes 
with help of principal and does not 
service it? 

Also, who pays traveling expenses 
and direct-mail solicitation costs to 
get leads? 

H. E. Corner. 


HERE is no hard-and-fast rule 

to determine the payment to 
men who bring in new accounts. 
Custom has changed with agency 
growth and the matter at best is 
always one arranged between indi- 
viduals, 

Payment is determined by the 
bargaining ability of the two inter- 
ested parties. If an agency is hard 
pressed and wants a new account, 
the man who can deliver one is in 
a position to make the best bargain. 
The terms may be employment at 
a salary, a salary and share of the 
profits, or merely a percentage of 
the profits. 

The proposition in general is one 
that is described by an authority as 
being on the fringe of ethical prac- 
tice and good business. Ten or 
fifteen years ago the usual payment 
was about 5 per cent, if the man 
got the business and serviced it. 


+ 


Film Company Appointments 
Frederick K. Heyman, formerly of 
Gilbert Eliott & Company, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and treasurer of 
Advertising Film Associates, Inc., New 
York. Sumer W. Singer, formerly of 


Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc., has 
been appointed secretary. 
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But as agency service became more 
complicated and costly, agencies be- 
gan to see that 5 per cent was too 
much. 

Even in those days the better 
agencies never believed that this 
practice was sound, for the reason 
that a man who could walk in with 
an account could also walk out 
with it, a contingency that does 
not lend itself to the building of a 
stabilized business or satisfactory 
client relationship. 

If the man who brings in an 
account continues to handle it, he 
may not get the benefit of the 
ability of executives in the agency 
with which he ties up. He is likely 
to be looked upon as an outsider, 
and not a member of the organiza- 
tion. Consequently, his client fails 
to receive that well-rounded ser- 
vice which is an agency’s most im- 
portant contribution. 

The practice is continued today 
to an extent. There was even an 
offer to share 50 per cent of the 
gross if the man serviced his own 
account. 

The established and larger agen- 
cies, of course, have “new business” 
men; but these men are integral 
parts of the organization set-up 
who specialize in the responsibility 
of getting new business, work on 
a salary basis and have the full 
support of their fellow associates 
in soliciting the account. After 
the account is obtained, it may be 
turned over to other executives to 
contact or, as sometimes happens, 
the new business man may con- 
tinue to contact the client, but 
always in co-operation with other 
members of his agency. 


+ 


Made Package Medicine Counsel 


The Code Authority of the package 
medicine industry has appointed Mitchel! 
M. Shipman as general counsel for the 
industry which includes approximately 
1,500 manufacturers. He will have of- 
fices with the Code Authority at 92 
Varick Street, New York. 
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Let’s Have a Recovery of — 
Courtesy, Too! 


ARCC Is Proposed as Constructive 1935 Policy 


By Harry Simmons 


Eastern Sales Manager, The Heinn Company 


HE “alphabet-soup” style of 

Government is great stuff so far 
as it goes—but personally, I don’t 
think it goes far enough. Why 
confine it to Government alone? 

I think it’s about time for busi- 
ness to start a counter-offensive in 
the regulation of its own morals 
and morale. I propose an ARCC— 
Authority for the Recovery of 
Courtesy and Consideration ! 

Mayhap my imagination is a lit- 
tle too active, but it seems to me 
that one of the consequences of 
five years of depression is a serious 
breakdown in personal morale and 
business morality. And along with 
it, an unfortunate depreciation in 
the elements of consideration and 
kindliness and in that old-fashioned 
Shakespearian “quality or mercy.” 

Possibly this is a natural con- 
comitant of depression. But even 
so, if business is on the “up and 
up” (and going to be more so in 
1935), why not let the ARCC get 
going and help some business men 
pull themselves by their boot straps 
out of this mire of the-devil-with- 
the-other-fellow? 

se © 

What are the conditions to be 
corrected, you say? 

Well, consider a few pet peeves, 
if you will. Let’s take a few pot 
shots at the business mind in gen- 
eral and see whom we hit. 

In the first place, some of the 
finest and most considerate men I 
have ever met have been top-flight 
executives—men with titles and ap- 
purtenances that made even the 
G. S. M. quiver at attention. 

They are the men with real au- 
thority whose attitudes make up 
for the “slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune” encountered by 
the average sales representative. 
They are the men whose yes or no 
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means what it says. They don’t 
need a veneer of artificial impor- 
tance to cover their lack of author- 
ity. Their decisions are final be- 
cause the necessary authority (and 
what goes with it) resides within 
them. These are the men of gold 
—who compensate for the indigni- 
ties, indifferences and discourtesies 
suffered from the many men of 
baser metal. 

And yet, catering to these same 
top-flight executives, I have occa- 
sionally encountered secretaries and 
assistants so blatant in their disre- 
gard of even the slightest of busi- 
ness amenities, as to marvel at the 
apparent blindness or indifference 
of their chiefs. 

* - * 

If there is one particular act of 
rudeness that increases my blood 
pressure more than any other, I 
think it is the secretary or recep- 
tionist who answers a civil ques- 
tion with a question. How often 
have you asked: “Is Mr. Blank 
in?”—only to be nonplussed with: 
“What’s your name?” 

Am I thin-skinned? How do 
you like it? Or does it make you 
feel, as it does me, that familiarity 
or unfamiliarity with your name 
has a definite and unfair bearing on 
the accuracy of the reply? 

* * * 


What is it that makes the aver- 
age “big shot” so democratic and 
considerate—after you get in to see 
him? Is it his title that makes him 
human? Or did he get his title 
because democracy and humility 
were among his outstanding quali- 
ties? I am inclined to believe the 
latter; which may be one reason 
why so many top-flight jobs are 
said to be looking vainly for top- 
flight executives. 

On the other hand, what is it 
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that makes so many “little shots” 
pompous with importance and diffi- 
cult with discourtesy and incon- 
siderateness? Is it their constant 
struggle for importance-recognition 
that makes them bitter—or is it 
their lack of democracy and humil- 
itv that keeps them “little shots?” 
Which do you think? 

And again on the other hand, 
why is it that occasionally some 
so-called “big shots” act like well- 
known “little shots?” How do 
they get that way—and why? Is it 
because they sky-rocketed to high 
position without sufficient appren- 
ticeship in the ranks? Or is it be- 
cause they are just not endowed 
with that sympathetic understand- 
ing that enables them to keep in 
touch with the ranks? I wonder. 

es 8 

Why is it that you visit some 
offices with pleasure and anticipa- 
tion; with a smile on your face and 
a song in your heart; while at 
certain other doors you turn the 
knob in fear and reluctance—and 
even while entering, your face sud- 
denly turns grim and your shoulder 
acquires a chip that’s ready to fly 
off at the first sour note of “greet- 
ing?” 

How many times have you 
walked into a reception room that 
literally opened its arms to wel- 
come you and to speed your errand? 
How gratefully you acknowledged 
your debt, in one way or another, 
to the human being who greeted 
you with a smile and an eager note 
of helpfulness. 

What a striking comparison with 
the prison cell you shuddered in 
and out of just a short while ago, 
where the seated guard cold-shoul- 
dered you with icy stare and short 
shrift! Where the suspicious cross 
examination you suffered in the 
name of “welcome” reminded you 
of certain police methods! 

I call to mind a large business 
service organization. The recep- 
tionist is a young woman about 
thirty. With a smile that is in- 
fectious, she welcomes you to a 
bright comfortable reception room, 
furnished with leather furniture, 
ash trays, magazines, pictures on 
the wall, rug on the floor. She 
goes eagerly after your executive— 
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and if you must wait, she doesn’t 
let you wait too long without a re- 
port. When you leave, you get a 
cheerful “goodbye, come again.” 

In contrast, I recently found my- 
self in the vastly depressing recep- 
tion room of a famous chain-store 
organization. Presided over by a 
gray-haired man of about sixty, 
dressed in a cold gray uniform that 
was the chilling image of a prison 
guard. As you approached, he 
flung a small pad at you with or- 
ders to write your name and busi- 
ness. From then on, you were 
ignored as completely as the car- 
pet on the floor, until the time he 
barked a command to go to so-and- 
so’s office. And horror upon hor- 
rors—from so-and-so himself is- 
sued the same deadly stare and 
witheration you left behind. All 
of which reminds you that “the 
spirit of an organization is the re- 
flection of the man at the head.” 

Which of these firms do you re- 
member with gratitude and appre- 
ciation—and why? Careful, old 
topper! What was that you said 
about the other? Aha, I see you 
know the one I mean! 

* * * 

Even though I am not gray- 
haired, I can remember back to the 
days when an appointment meant 
just what it said—to the minute; 
when a promise was not some- 
thing to forget, to wiggle out of, 
or to renege (it was given in all 
sincerity, not as a subterfuge to get 
rid of a visitor) ; and when an ob- 
ligation, either moral or implied, 
actually had some efféct on a busi- 
ness man’s conscience. Can you 
remember those days, too? 

Incidentally, I also seem to re- 
member when most of us had a 
conscience, and when it really had 
some effect on our daily relations 
in business, too. Or do I just 
imagine it? 

* * 

This same prodding memory 
takes me back to the days when a 
falsehood was just a plain, com- 
mon, ordinary lie. And when the 
truth was supposed to be “the 
truth, the whole truth. 

It seems to me that “during the 
last few. years there has developed 
such a wide twilight zone between 
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ERIOUS consideration should be given 
to the Washington (D. C.) Market for 
1935. It is rich in possibilities and ripe 
in opportunity—with a population of 
“war-time strength”—due to increased 
government activities, and with a conse- 
quent increase in volume of spendable 


money, 


It is a compact market, with approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a million people, 
concentrated in the National Capital and 
the 25-mile trading area in nearby 
Maryland and Virginia. You need only 
ONE NEWSPAPER—for THE 
STAR, Evening and Sunday, with its 
notably large home circulation places 
your message just where it will bring 
the best results. 


New York Office 


DAN A. CARROLL Don’t overlook the Wash- 
110 E, 42nd St. “ ° 
ington Market in your 


Chicago Office ad ° 
J. E. Luts 1935 promotion and place 
Lake Michigan Bldg. THE STAR on your 


schedule. 


An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers 
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these two well-known terms, that 
falsehoods are now qualified by the 
shadings of “white,” “gray” and 
“black”—while the truth itself is 
frequently smudged by “just a lit- 
tle” deceptiveness, optimism or 
over-enthusiasm—call it what you 
will. 

I presume I’m just outmoded by 
this modern age. To me a lie is 
still a lie, whether it’s a little white 
equivocation uttered by a blasé sec- 
retary or an out-and-out falsehood 
blacker than the ace of spades. I 
guess I’m just funny that way. 

* * * 


What’s wrong with our man- 
ners in this day and age? Have 
we dropped permanently all the 
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old-fashioned virtues of charity, 
courtesy and kindliness? Have we 
thrown the golden rule overboard, 
to sink out of sight in a sea of 
busy indifference? Or are these 
still in the background, waiting to 
be rejuvenated? 

Hasn't the depression left us with 
at least a little more humility, a 
little more humanness, a little more 
decency? Or has it left us bitter 
and sour, with a devil-take-the- 
hindmost contempt for good man- 
ners, good breeding and good 
neighborliness ? 

What are we going to do about 
it! 

On with the ARCC! 
Let Recovery be unconfined! 


Dickens, Selective Style 


LT the immortal misspeller no 
longer lament: “I’m a_ lone 
creatur and everythink goes con- 
trairy with me.” 

For, with Barkis still willin’ and 
with bright advertising minds col- 
laborating under the aegis of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, David Cop- 
perfield confronts an imminent 
glorification in which not even the 
saddest of souls could feel lonely 
or unlucky. 

In February, in some forty gen- 
eral magazines, M-G-M will tell 
the American public about its pres- 
entation of the Dickens story. In 
scope, the announcement will estab- 
lish certain new high records; but 
advertising practitioners will find 
more interesting certain phases of 
advertising technique. 

The problem is this: to sell to 
a vast market a product more or 
less familiar to millions, but a 
product whose sales appeal must be 
directed at different kinds of pros- 
pects, who will buy for different 
reasons. 

M-G-M’s solution is to segregate 
the prospects into groups—a total 
of eight—as those groups are 
reached by different publications, 
and to create advertising that, 
within each group, will appeal di- 
rectly to the greatest number of 
readers. 


For instance, there is the group 
of persons who hold Dickens in a 
form of reverence. To these, 
through certain of the women’s 
publications, M-G-M will tell, in 
detail, how the picture was pro- 
duced, how painstakingly and how 
sympathetically the producers have 
presented the original story. 

To persons who appreciate “at- 
mosphere,” the advertising will 
present an old-fashioned playbill— 
this as the featured element in 
copy dealing with facts about the 
picture, its cast, and so on. 

The magazine schedule is to be 
augmented by newspaper and out- 
door space, radio spots and direct- 
mail to schools, principals, and spe- 
cial-study classes. 

Linked to the merchandising, 
also, are several co-operative ac- 
tivities. Lux advertising is featur- 
ing two of the principal players— 
Elizabeth Allan and Maureen 
O’Sullivan. Max Factor, advertis- 
ing beauty preparations, is featur- 
ing another player—Madge Evans 
There are to be Copperfield char- 
acter dolls—these by the Alexander 
Doll Company—Copperfield wall- 
paper designs—these by Richard 
E. Thibaut, Inc.—and book tie- 
ups—these with Dodd-Mead, Cros- 
sett & Dunlap, the Modern Library, 
and Whitman. 
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Experiences in Mail Order 


Value of Complaints, Tricks to Defraud, and Why Retailers 
Can’t Sell Profitably by Catalog 


By A. Wineburgh 


At one time I headed a large mail- 
order business. Frequently, I 
showed visitors over the building. 
During one such tour, great sur- 
prise was expressed by my visitors 
at the size and activity of the 
returned-goods department. I was 
asked how it was possible to build 
up a business with so many dis- 
satisfied customers returning mer- 
chandise. 

I explained that a mail-order busi- 
ness is conducted on the basis that 
“If you are not satisfied, send back 
the merchandise, and your money, 
including the carrying charges, will 
be refunded.” 

This is done of necessity, because 
mail-order goods are sold through 
catalog pictures and descriptions. 
The customers who complained and 
returned merchandise were easy 
to keep as customers. Returning 
the goods and complaining made it 
possible to satisfy and keep the 
customer. 

The customer who is dissatisfied 
with the merchandise, but does not 
complain, makes the mail-order busi- 
ness difficult to build up. It is a 
simple matter to satisfy a customer 
where the goods are seen before 
purchased, and the personal contact 
helps to retain that customer. 

Speaking of the mail-order busi- 
ness, an order for two suits of 
winter underwear at $1 each was 
received from a woman in North 
Dakota. Taking advantage of the 
guarantee with which the goods 
were sold—this was necessary, be- 
cause money must be sent with 
the order—she returned one of the 
suits, saying that it was unsatis- 
factory. She asked for the return 
of the amount paid for it. She 
added that the other suit would be 
returned “as soon as the weather 
moderated.” 





_ This is the fifth of a series of auto- 
biographical notes. 
in succeeding issues. 


Others will appear 


(Copyrighted by A. Wineburgh, 1934) 


The following will serve as an 
example to illustrate some of the 
attempts made to defraud mail- 
order houses: 

An order, made out on the regu- 
lar mail-order blanks, listed mer- 
chandise to the amount of $50. 
This order was enclosed with a 
letter, saying that the amount was 
enclosed in bills. 

No money was found in the en- 
velope, and the customer was noti- 
fied that while the order had been 
enclosed, she forgot to enclose the 
money. A reply came back quickly, 
saying that she had witnesses who 
saw her put ten $5 bills in the en- 
velope and saw her mail it. 

Since the writing of many mail- 
order customers is very illegible, 
the envelope in which the letters 
are mailed are attached to them as 
they come in. 

The envelope of this particular 
individual revealed that there was 
a 2-cent stamp on it, which was 
not sufficient postage to carry the 
weight of ten $5 bills. 

The regular “beats” who kept 
sending orders were tagged in the 
files with a red indicator. Some 
of the mail-order houses compared 
these lists and this helped 


Cost of Looking Up Complaints 
Was Expensive 


The cost of looking up some of 
the complaints amounted to more 
than the order, In some of the 
mail-order houses, where a claim 
was made that an order had been 
dispatched in which was enclosed a 
bill, money order, check or stamps, 
and that the goods had not arrived, 
it was figured that it was cheaper 
to duplicate the shipment or refund 
the money and save the cost of 
looking up the files, with the added 
cost of correspondence, and in 
many cases the danger of los- 
ing the customer. Refunding all 
amounts up to $1 was a practice 
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with many mail-order houses and 
proved to be a good investment. 

Mail-order business, in order to 
be a business, must run into the mil- 
lions of dollars. The original cost 
of drawings and plates and the 
preparation for the printing of the 
catalog makes it necessary for it 
to be done on a large scale, or it 
cannot be profitable. 

There has been a mistaken idea 
on the part of many retailers that 
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in conjunction with their regular 
business it would -be easy to pub- 
lish a catalog and fill orders from 
the same stock, This has proved im- 
practicable again and again. s 
taken from the stock to fill mail- 
orders deplete the stock of sizes 
and colors, and sales are lost. This 
same merchandise, with which mail 
orders were filled, is later returned, 
and not infrequently after the sea- 
son has passed. 


— 


Package Murals 











ORE than 150 people from 

fields of art, architecture and 
industry were guests at a dinner 
tendered by the Ever Ready Label 
Corporation at the Architectural 
League of New York on December 
17, the occasion being the award- 
ing of prizes in connection with a 
mural contest sponsored by the 
label concern. Sixty artists 
throughout the country participated 
and first prize—which includes the 
commission to execute the murals 
that will grace the Ever Ready 
reception room—went to Dunbar 
Beck, of New York, one of whose 
panels is reproduced above. 
In a series of brief speeches 


3 








ie 


te 


which followed the dinner, the com- 


petition, which was for murals 
depicting the history of labels, was 
hailed as the forerunner perhaps 
of a movement to introduce art 
into a more generally acceptable 
place in business. 

The speakers of the evening 
were men prominent in the art-in- 
industry movement and included 
Alon Bement, executive director of 
the National Alliance of Art and 
Industry; Richard F. Bach, di- 
rector of industrial relations of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
Arthur Crisp, mural painter, and 
Wm. H. Rankin, president of. the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company. 
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z Announcement! 
‘ned, 
FFECTIVE February 3rd, 1935, The 
Comic Weekly —distributed to more 
than 5,500,000 families through the 17 great 
- Hearst Sunday newspapers—will appear in 
ws 32-page tabloid size. 
x' ; 


Four-color advertising space is available 
in full-page units at $9,000 per page, inside; 
Back Cover, $10,000; Center-Spread $16,000. 

For single pages, copy should be furnished 
to scale 934x 14} inches. The size of type 
4 is 934 x 143% inches. 

_ page 1s 934 xX 14% 
For center-spreads, copy should be fur- 
nished to scale 1954x 14; inches. The size 
of type page for center-spread is 1954 x 1434. 

Closing date is 8 weeks in advance of 
publication date. 


« | THE COMIC WEEKLY 











al 959 Eighth Avenue Palmolive Building 
the New York Chicago 
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Trade Commission Reports 
on Advertising 





the extent of that contribution. 


of cases studied. 








FALSE and misleading advertis- 

ing matter as published in news- 
papers and periodicals and as 
broadcast over the radio, is sur- 
veyed and studied by a special 
board set up by the Federal Trade 
Commission in 1929. This board, 
known as the Special Board of 
Investigation, consists of three 
Commission attorneys designated to 
represent the Commission at pre- 
liminary hearings and specialize in 
this type of case. 

Misrepresentation of commodi- 
ties and services sold in interstate 
commerce is a type of unfair com- 
petition with which the Commis- 
sion has dealt under authority of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act 
ever since its organization in 1915. 
Such cases form a large part of 
the Commission’s legal work. By 
1929 it had become evident that 
misrepresentation as embodied in 
false and misleading advertising in 
the newspaper and periodical field 
was of such large volume that it 
should receive specialized attention 
from the Commission. 

Since that time the Commission, 
through its special board, has ex- 
amined the advertising columns of 
newspapers and periodicals, noting 
a large amount of unfair represen- 
tations, and has received numerous 
complaints of false and misleading 
advertising from consumers. Each 
instance has been carefully investi- 
gated, and where the facts have 
warranted, formal procedure has 
been resorted to and the cases 
tried. While a number of orders 


Each year the Federal Trade Commission in its annual report 
tells about advertising as seen from the Commission’s side of the 
fence. Its remarks are usually interesting because of the extent to 
which the Commission mixes in advertising. This year, as usual, it | 
modestly assumes credit for its contribution toward the general | 
improvement in the character of advertising without defining just 
On the whole, however, the adver- 
tising section of the report is worth reading because of the number 


| 
| 
| 
| 
have been issued requiring the re- 
spondents to cease and desist from 
advertising practices complained of, 
in a majority of cases the matters 
have been adjusted by means of 
the respondent signing a stipulation 
agreeing to abandon unfair prac- 
tices. 

The Commission believes _ its 
work in this field has contributed 
toward the general improvement 
noticeable in the last few years in 
the character of newspaper and 
periodical advertising. Advertise- 
ments are more likely to be true 
and accurate than they were a few 
years ago, and the maliciously 
fraudulent type of advertisement, 
particularly that relating to fake 
medicines and other purported 
cures for human ailments, has prac- 
tically disappeared from the better 
class of publications. 

However, this advance has not 
come about solely through reform 
ora desire to maintain high ethical 
standards. In fact, it is apparent 
that a number of the authors of 
questionable advertising matter, 
having been dissuaded from con- 
tinuing their appeals to the reading 
public, have gone to the radio and 
it is in that field that the Commis- 
sion began a careful survey pre- 
liminary to working out a compre- 
hensive plan for checking and 
ultimately preventing fraudulent 
and unfair advertising practices. 

The Commission, on May 16, 
1934, requested all networks, tran- 
scription companies, and individual 
broadcasting stations to file with it 
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For Distinguished Service 


to Agriculture 


Sr 


Dr. Tarr BUTLER 





R. TAIT BUTLER, Vice-President and Editor of Progressive Farmer; Dr. 
George F. Warren, internationally known economist of Cornell University; 
and Mrs. Florence Bovett, of Nevada, were recipients of the 1934 award for 
distinguished service to agriculture, conferred by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation at its annual convention in Nashville, Tenn., December 10-12, 1934. 


| By Tarr Butver of the Progressive Farmer staff, 
recipient of this honorary award, has served as 
State Veterinarian in Mississippi, Kansas, and North 
Carolina. He was President of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, the highest honor in 
the gift of the veterinary profession in North 
America. He has devoted the past twenty-six years 
to agriculture and agricultural journalism. He has 
served as President of the Association of Farmers’ 
Institute Workers, President of the American Agri- 
cultural Editors’ Association, and twice has been 
President of the Association of Southern Agricul- 
tural Workers. “A fearless fighter, a courageous 
leader, a man not afraid to speak the truth at any 
time or place,” said Edward A. O’Neal, President of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, in conferring 
the award and presenting Dr. Butler to the Conven- 
tion. Progressive Farmer takes pride in the fact that 
this honor—the highest at the hands of American 
Agriculture—is bestowed upon an officer of the 
company and a member of its editorial staff. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH MEMPHIS DALLAS 


250 Park Ave., New York Edward S. Townsend Daily News Bidg., Chicago 


San Francisco 
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duplicate copies of their advertis- 
ing continuities. To this request 
all of the ten networks, all of the 
596 broadcasting stations, and prac- 
tically all of the transcription 
companies which make commercial 
continuities have responded. This 
co-operation has been most gratify- 
ing. The Commission has already 
received approximately 180,000 con- 
tinuities, of which it has made pre- 
liminary detailed examination of 
almost 150,000. Of the latter num- 
ber, more than 125,000 were found 
unobjectionable and filed without 
further action, while about 21,000 
were distributed among members 
of the special board of investigation 
for further checking. There re- 
mained approximately 33,000 con- 
tinuities to be examined. In all 
cases where false and misleading 
advertising is found, the Commis- 
sion is applying substantially the 
same procedure as is followed in 
cases of false and misleading ad- 
vertising in newspapers and peri- 
odicals. 


Industry Co-operation Has 
Minimized Expense 

The scrutiny of radio advertising 
is being conducted with a minimum 
of expense to the Government as 
well as to the industry because of 
the co-operation of members of the 
industry and the system of pro- 
cedure developed. 

In its examination of the radio 
continuities, as well as of newspa- 
per and periodical advertising, the 
Commission’s sole purpose is to 
curb unlawful abuses of the free- 
dom of expression guaranteed by 
the Constitution. It does not un- 
dertake to dictate what an adver- 
tiser shall say, but rather indicates 
what he may not say. Jurisdiction 
is limited to cases which have a 
public interest as distinguished 
from a mere private controversy, 
and which involve practices held 
to be unfair to competitors in inter- 
state commerce. 

Some idea of the potentialities 
for false and misleading advertis- 
ing may be gained from the fact 
that more than 600 radio broad- 
casting stations have been estab- 
lished during recent years, while 
more than 20,000 periodicals, print- 





ing and circulating every year more 
than sixteen billion copies, are 
published throughout the United 
States. 

In the proper prosecution of its 
complaints against advertisers in 
newspapers or periodicals, the 
Commission has found it advisable 
to join the advertising agencies and 
the publishers involved as co-re- 
spondents with the advertiser. 
Usually, the publishers and adver- 
tising agencies elect to abide by the 
Commission’s action without be- 
coming or being made parties re- 
spondent. 


How Unfair Advertising 
Is Investigated ~- 


When the Commission receives 
information of unfair advertising 
practices, it initiates an investiga- 
tion. A questionnaire may be sent 
to the advertiser and request made 
for the advertising copy and for 
the quantitative formula, if the 
product is a preparation or com- 
pound. The advertiser is also 
asked to forward copies of all re- 
cent advertisements, with copies of 
booklets, circulars, and other ad- 
vertising literature. 

Upon receipt of the material, the 
Commission, through its special 
board, examines it carefully, and 
if it finds representations that ap- 
pear to be false or misleading, 
may order the docketing of an 
application for complaint against 
the offending advertiser. The en- 
tire matter is then referred back to 
the special board for further pro- 
cedure. The board notifies the ad- 
vertiser, to whom is extended the 
privilege of a preliminary hearing 
to enable the advertiser to submit 
evidence justifying, verifying, or 
explaining the representations he 
is making to the public, or other- 
wise show cause why complaint 
should not issue. 

In a large majority of cases, 
advertisers admit failure to justify 
representations complained of and 
enter into a stipulation with the 
Commission to cease and desist 
from publishing the misleading 
statements. In only a relatively 
few cases do advertisers refuse to 
stipulate, making it necessary for 
complaints to be issued. When ad- 
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vertisers are able to establish the 
truth of representations that have 
appeared to be misleading, no com- 
plaints are issued, and no stipula- 
tion is necessary, the matter being 
closed without further action by 
the Commission. 

During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1934, the Commission, 
through its special board of investi- 
gation, investigated several hun- 
dred cases. Questionnaires were 
sent to more than 200 advertisers. 
Applications for complaint were 
docketed by the Commission and 
referred to the special board in 
ninety-nine cases. Stipulations were 
negotiated in 174 cases, of which 
102 were with advertisers, sixty- 
eight with publishers, and four with 
advertising agents. A large num- 
ber of cases were closed without 
action, and the papers and other 
information gathered by the board 
filed for possible future reference. 
In only seven cases was the Com- 
mission, through its special board, 
unable to negotiate satisfactory 


— 
Heads St. Louis Sales Managers 


William H. Bryan, division manager, 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, has 
been elected president of the Sales Man- 
agers Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce for the coming year. He 
succeeds Earle N. Lashmet, of the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 
Joseph E. Zipf, district manager, Gen- 
eral Foods gales Company, Inc., was 
elected first vice-president; Arthur al 
Logan, general sales manager, Butler 
Bros., second vice-president and C. E. 
Osterkamp, Roberts Johnston Rand 
branch of International Shoe Company, 
was named treasurer. A. G. Mungenast 
continues as director of the Bureau. The 
Bureau this year celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. 

eee 


Forms Peoria Agency 


The Conley Advertising Company has 
heen established at Peoria, IIl., to con- 
duct a general advertising agency busi- 
ness. G. W. Conley, until recently with 
the Mace Advertising Agency, Peoria, 
heads the new company. Offices are in 
the Central National Bank Building. 


Earnshaw Starts New Firm 


Earnshaw Radio Productions has been 
organized at 714 West Tenth Street, 
Los Angeles, by Harry Earnshaw. G. O. 
Sebree will be general sales manager. The 
new transcription firm will be _ repre- 
sented in New York by A. P. Cox, in 
ene ya by Cox and Tanz, and in 
Canada by E. A. Weir, Toronto. 
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stipulations. In these it ordered 
complaints to be issued. 

Effective co-operation has ob- 
tained throughout the year, as for 
many years, with other departments 
of the Government. Cases involv- 
ing what appear to be fraudulent 
schemes in violation of the postal 
laws are referred to the Post Of- 
fice Department. Action by the 
Commission in such cases as are 
found to be under investigation by 
that Department is suspended pend- 
ing the outcome of such proceed- 
ings. Valuable scientific opinions 
have been rendered by the Food 
and Drug Administration, Bureau 
of the Public Health Service, and 
the Bureau of Standards. Also 
analyses and comments regarding 
the therapeutic properties of vari- 
ous preparations have been fur- 
nished by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. In a number of cases 
Commission action against adver- 
tisers of medical preparations has 
been undertaken at the request of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Farnham Succeeds Nichols 


R. F. Farnham has been appointed 
Midwestern representative for Chain 
Store Management, New York. Mr. 
Farnham, who will make his headquar- 
ters at 201 North Wells Street, Chicago, 
was advertising manager of Meat 
Merchandising, of St. Louis, for eight 
years. In his new position he succeeds 
W. C. Nichols, who has accepted the 
position of sales promotion manager for 
College Inn Food Products Company, 
Chicago. 


Pawley a Manufacturer 


George A. Pawley, who some time ago 
sold his interest in the Pawley Company, 
Inc., Albany, N. Y., outdoor advertising, 
is now head of the Pawley Chemical 
Company, which has been organized at 
Cohoes, N. Y. The new company makes 
GAP, a polishing and cleaning material 
for enamel and porcelain, and other 
products. Mr. Pawley at one time also 
conducted his own advertising business 
in California. 


Universal Steel to Tyson 
The Universal Steel Company, Bridge- 


ville, Pa., has placed its advertising 
with O. §. Tyson and mpany, Inc., 
New York. Business papers and direct 


mail will. be used to advertise a new 
cutting “MoTung,” product of the Uni- 
versal company and its associated com- 
pany, Cyclops Steel, Titusville, Pa. 


. 











HUS far the Misses Marie, 
Cecile, Yvonne, Emelie, and 
Annette Dionne have not endorsed: 

1. Any brand of cigarette. 

2. Any kind of lipstick. 

3. Any make of baby-incubator, 
nor 

4. Any line of misses’ apparel. 

In fact, they haven't even en- 
dorsed Dr. Dafoe. 

But they have come out for a 
brand of corn syrup. 

In trade-paper space and below 
their pictures—five pictures that 
look, incidentally, like slightly dif- 
ferent poses of just one person and 
that one that most vivacious Mlle. 
Marie—the Dionne quints lend tacit 
assent to a message proclaiming 
that Bee Hive Corn Syrup was a 
constituent in their first feeding. 

The same series of advertise- 
ments has presented the facsimile 
of a letter on the letter head of the 
Dionne Quintuplet Fund and read- 
ing, interestingly, as follows: 


Mr. W. T. Gray, 
Vice-President, 
St. Lawrence Starch Company, 
Limited, 
Port Credit, Ontario. 
Dear Mr. Gray: 
I have made inquiries, and I find 


+ 


Barnes-Campbell Dissolved 


The Barnes-Campbell Company, Los 
Angeles and Seattle agency, has dis- 
solved its partnership. Roy Campbell 
and Kenneth T. Earl have formed the 
Roy Campbell Company, with offices at 
605 Union Street, Seattle, and 3757 
Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. Nor- 
man R. Barnes and Henry H. Chase 
have formed the Barnes Chase Company, 
with offices at 1121 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles, and 1450 San Diego Trust 
& Savings Building, San Diego. 


eee 

Wing with McCann-Erickson 
C. Don Wing, for the last seventeen 

years with the Barrons Advertising 
ing Company, Kansas City, Mo., has 
joined the Chicago staff of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., and will work in the 
Kansas City territory. 

Ke 0 


New Account to Doremus 
A. & G. J. Caldwell, Inc., Newbury- 
rt, Mass., distiller, has appointed the 
me office of Doremus & Company, to 
handle its advertising. 


The Quints Endorse— 


that Bee Hive Golden Corn Syrup 
was the corn syrup used as a car- 
bohydrate milk modifier in the first 
feedings of the Dionne quintuplets 
by Dr. Dafoe, and I have pleasure 
in advising you that full permis- 
sion is granted to the St. Lawrence 
Starch Co., Limited, the manufac- 
turers of this brand of corn syrup, 
to advertise this fact. 

It is also understood that should 
corn syrup be included in the diet 
of the Dionne quintuplets again, 
that Bee Hive Golden Corn Syrup 
will be used, by reason of the suc- 
cess attending its use to date. 

In view of the above facts, and 
advertising granted, the guardians 
of the Dionne Quintuplet Fund 
agree that no other brand of corn 
syrup will be similarly endorsed, 
as ft is understood that this letter 
gives to the St. Lawrence Starch 
Co., Limited, Port Credit, Ontario, 
exclusive corn syrup advertising 
rights as pertaining to the use of 
this food in the first feedings of 
the Dionne quintuplets and also its 
future use should the attending 
physicians so decide. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. ALperson, 
Official Guardian. 


+ 


Appoints Evans, Nye & Harmon 


The Stanley Chemical Company, int 
Berlin, Conn., has appointed Evans, Nye 
& Harmon, Inc., New York agency, to 
handle the advertising of its line of 
industrial coatings, enamels, lacquers, 
etc. A new product known as Sparox, 
a clear marine coating, is being intro- 
duced on the market after tests extending 
over a period of three years. Marine 
publications will be used for this new 
finish, in addition to selected media in 
the general industrial coating field. 

* . 7. 


New Athletic Goods Firm 
David Levinson, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Wilson-Western Sporting 
Goods Company, has organized the Great 
Western Athletic Goods Company at 
Chicago. Mr. Levinson is president of 
the new firm, which has its plant at 
3615 Arthington Avenue. 
‘-w © 


Represents “Racquet” 

Racquet, New York, has appointed 
The Gray-Nogues Company, New York, 
as its national advertising representa 
tive. 
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584,660 
INQUIRIES 


from 


FREE PRESS 


WOMEN READERS 


From January Ist to November 30th, in- 
clusive, The Free Press received 584,660 
inquiries from its women readers, in re- 
sponse to its various editorial features and 
promotional activities. 


This, we believe, is the largest woman 
reader response count enjoyed by any stand- 
ard size newspaper in America, constituting 
an interest-record of startling, yet signifi- 
cant proportions. 


Before advertising can be acted upon it 
must be READ. The Free Press has proof 
of the READERSHIP of its columns. 


The Detroit Free Pres 


1831—ON GUARD FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY—1934 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives 
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Agency and Client as Seen 


by an Advertiser 





between agency and client. 





of holly—should be bestowed by an advertiser upon the advertising 
agency. That in effect, was accomplished by Mr. Nardin, speaking 
before the St. Louis Advertising Club. The “often-argued-over 


At this happy season it is fitting that a palm—or at least a sprig 
15 per cent” is found by him to be but a minor point of difference | 
| 





By W. T. Nardin 


Vice-President and General Manager, Pet Milk Company 


"THERE has been a great deal of 
discussion from time to time as 
to what term properly characterizes 
the activity of the advertising 
agency. Some people have called 
it a profession. All the old-estab- 
lished professions can, and do, offer 
a lot of reasons why it should not 
be classed as a profession—and 
they’re probably right. It has some- 
times been called a science, but 
scientists may well contend that 
nothing so inaccurate and _ indefi- 
nite as advertising is entitled to be 
called a science. They’re surely 
right. It is sometimes referred to 
as a business, but that term is met 
by objection from both sides. Ad- 
vertising people, the artists who 
design advertising and the authors 
who prepare it, bitterly resent the 
implication that it is just a plain, 
sordid business enterprise. Busi- 
ness men, on the other side, quite 
as vigorously reject the idea that 
anything in which optimism so uni- 
versally prevails and imagination 
soars into such ethereal realms, 
could properly be called a business. 

But, suspended as the activity 
may be, in naked space, ostracized 
from ancient and honorable nomen- 
clature, the fact remains that the 
advertising agency is engaged in an 
activity where there is need for— 
though not always, pity be, practice 
ofall the integrity of the pro- 
fessions; all the sound policies 
and practices of good business; 
close connection with and broad 
knowledge of the processes and ac- 
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complishments of the sciences ; and 
familiarity with all the graces of 
the arts. 

Do not these requirements 
strongly argue for specialists in the 
conduct of the activity—not that 
brand of specialist which, in the 
medical profession, for example, is 
said to be characterized by the ten- 
dency to know more and more 
about less and less—but specialists 
in breadth and depth of experience 
in the widely varied arts and de- 
vices by which good advertising is 
accomplished? The logic of that 
conclusion seems to me faultless. 

The subject of advertising and 
the advertising agency cannot be 
comprehensively considered with- 
out some consideration of the ad- 
vertiser, and that discussion would 
naturally turn on the point of the 
relation between the agency and the 
advertiser, or client. That relation 
is of as much consequence—prob- 
ably more—than is the relation of 
the agency to the institution of ad- 
vertising, for the one relation 
greatly affects the other. 

It is sometimes said, for ex- 
ample, that the agency carries the 
greater part of the responsibility 
for the development of the condi- 
tion which provoked the campaign 
for truth in advertising—that they 
depended too much on their imagi- 
nation for their facts. However 
more or less fault may lie with the 
agency in that matter, there is a 
strongly mitigating circumstance in 
the fact that, all too often, the 
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client has felt he needed to be 
careful not to let the agency know 
too much about his business or his 
product. As well might the law- 
yer’s client withhold the facts about 
his case and expect to have proper 
presentation of it to the court. As 
well might the physician’s patient 
conceal his symptoms and expect 
his illness to be properly diagnosed 
and treated. 

Some atrocities have been per- 
petrated on advertising pages 
through the folly of the client who 
demands that the agency economize 
on artwork or plate cost, with the 
result of greatly impairing the 
efficiency of a ten-thousand-dollar 
page. As well might he buy the 
most efficient of engines and im- 
pair its efficiency by refusing to 
purchase proper fuel for it. 

There are a whole flock of 
follies, practiced by both client and 
agency, growing out of the point of 
compensation of the agency—the 
one point, and that a minor one, 
where the interest of the client 
and the agency are in conflict. 
That often-argued-over and badly 
abused 15 per cent—unfortunately 
yet necessarily, I think, somewhat 
arbitrarily determined by those of 
collateral interest—has provoked 
the development between client and 
agency of a peculiar type of what, 
in most modern parlance under the 
New Deal, has come to be called 
“chiseling.” The attitude of the 
client toward this 15 per cent of his 
expenditure often causes him to do 
damage to the remaining 85 per 
cent, and, even beyond that, to do 
damage to his business outside of 
his advertising. 

We may pass over with mere 
mention the instances, rare per- 
haps, though widely rumored, 
where, because of prejudice against 
the hated 15 per cent, some part 
of the compensation of the agent is 


+ 


With Macfadden Group 


William Cunningham has joined the 
Chicago office of the Macfadden Wo- 
men’s Group and will cover Michigan 
and the Northwest. He was formerly 
with the Crowell Publishing Company 
and, for the last two years, has 
with the Chicago office of the Tower 
Magazines. 
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exacted by an executive of the 
client. It would hardly be exag- 
geration, however, to call that more 
nearly crime than fault. The prac- 
tice is inexcusable before the bar 
of intelligence at the trial of the 
client—almost, if not quite, equally 
so if the agency be on trial. 

No less foolish are the prac- 
tices more generally followed. The 
clients are not rare, who, indulging 
their prejudice against the hated 
15 per cent, deprive the agency of 
part of this compensation by un- 
dertaking to do for themselves 
what the agency could do much 
better for them; or in demanding 
that the agency do for them, with- 
out charge, what they could better 
do for themselves. 

Many a client is sending to the 
public terrible material, prepared 
by his own organization, to avoid 
paying the agency a commission 
on the cost of preparing it. The 
Lord alone can know how many 
cases there have been of service 
demanded from the agency, with- 
out charge, to make him better 
earn the 15 per cent he received on 
space purchased, where the client 
was damaged rather than benefited 
by relying on the service. 

Probably the best example of 
this is the market survey exacted 
of the agency, the result of which 
is relied upon by the client, when 
a properly functioning sales de- 
partment, doing the work for it- 
self, would have discovered that 
the result relied upon was grossly 
inaccurate, or misleading, or all 
wrong. The damage to the client 
in such a case extends far beyond 
the limits of damage to his adver- 
tising, though that is surely dam- 
aged. It is my conviction that no 
one employing any character of 
personal service ever received the 
maximum of good service for 
compensation, grudgingly paid. 


+ 


Death of General Stanley 


General J. B. Stanley, founder and 
publisher for seventy years of the Green- 
ville, Ala., Advocate, died recently, aged 
ninety. He had served six terms as 
president of the Alabama Press Associa- 
tion. Two sons, Webb and John Glenn 
Stanley, will continue publication of the 
Advocate. 








Dealer Copy, Home-Made 


How Manufacturers, Offering Advertising Aid to Retailers, 
Provide for Adaptation to Local Requirements 


By E. E. Irwin 


HUS far in this series on ad- 

vertising-aids we have been con- 
cerned with (1) a survey of the 
policies under which a number of 
leading comparties help their deal- 
ers advertise locally and (2) the 
well-rounded plan by which a spe- 
cific concern—the Star-Peerless 
Wall Paper Mills—is inducing its 
dealers, in gratifyingly growing 
number, to use their local news- 
papers. 

Here we are concerned with the 
material, or the counsel, that man- 
ufacturers furnish or extend to 
dealers; and because pre-prepared 
mats and electros have been dis- 
cussed at length in these and other 
pages, we shall direct our attention, 
in these notes, to material that, al- 
though it is ready-made, has been 
designed with an eye to flexibility 
and to adaptability to the dealer’s 
peculiar tastes or requirements. 

* * * 


A part of the job of every piece 
of pre-prepared advertising is to 
“sell” the dealer on its use. And, 
although the rule is not infallible, 
it can be assumed with a fair mar- 
gin of safety that an advertisement 
good enough to win the dealer’s 
admiration will not only appear in 
print at his expense, but also will 
prove itself effective in sales-pull- 
ing power. Hence the success of 
the more elaborate, more “profes- 
sional” type of advertisement that, 
in the form of mat or electro, goes 
out to the dealer from headquar- 
ters and appears, in competition 
with less well-made advertisements, 
in his home-town paper. 

However, there are instances in 
which the dealer, because of the ex- 
pense involved or because he knows 
that some other type of advertise- 
ment would be better suited to his 





Epiror’s Note: This is the third 


of a series of three articles on adver- 
tising-aids. 
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time and place, would advertise if 
he were provided with a suggested 
advertisement that might appear in 
any size and incorporate, perhaps, 
some particularly timely copy. 

For such a dealer in such a 
situation, the Maytag Sales Corpor- 
ation supplements its mat-and-elec- 
tro service with what it calls “sug- 
gestions.” An explanatory circular 
reads: 

“Dealers have requested a series 
of newspaper ad suggestions for 
their own selling campaigns on 
Maytags. The attached proof sheet 
shows a group of these ads on the 
various Maytag models. 

“We are not furnishing complete 
mats or electros of these ads be- 
cause they are simple in construc- 
tion and your newspaper can easily 
set the.type of heading and text 
copy. 

“If you do not have mats or 
electros of the individual washer 
illustrations, whichever your news- 
paper uses, they may be obtained 
from Newton. A convenient order 
form for this purpose is printed 
below. 

“After you have received your 
washer mats or electros, you can 
give them to your newspaper, along 
with the proof sheets for the news- 
paper’s guidance in setting the type 
you may select. 

“Note: These ads can be en- 
larged to other sizes by using a 
larger illustration of the washer 
and larger type in the headings and 
text. In the event you wish to 
publish ads in larger sizes, pin a 
note to your order, telling us the 
column width and depth of the 
size you intend to use. We will 
supply proper illustrations.” 

Also in the interest of flexibility, 
Maytag’s mat-form and electro- 
form advertisements are so de- 
signed that, at the dealer’s direc- 
tion, the newspaper shop can cut 
out the pre-prepared copy, set in 
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the dealer’s own copy, and with- 
out changing the appearance of the 
layout, localize the appeal. 

Typical captions in the advertis- 
ing catalog read like this: 

“Advertisement No. D35-34. Size, 
forty column inches. Space doesn’t 
permit us to show this proof in full 
length, but, as is evident, the adver- 
tisement is two columns wide by 
twenty inches deep. This adver- 
tisement tells a real sales story in 
an attractive and striking manner, 
and is an ideal advertisement for 
the dealer who wants to take full 
advantage of the display space, . . . 

“Advertisement No. D29-34. Size 
ten column inches. This is an ad- 
vertisement that should be espe- 
cially popular with dealers because 
it urges the reader to ‘buy now’ 
and gives a forceful and logical 
reason for so doing. It is ar- 
ranged so that price can be shown 
for Model 30 if you so desire.” 

* * * 

The Maytag advertisements are 
simple. For him who prepares 
flexible advertisements for dealers, 
simplicity is a good word to re- 
member. 

To persuade and help its dealers 
to advertise locally, the Curtis Shoe 
Company offers the customary mat 
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service. In addition, it offers logo- 
types of its trade names and illus- 
trations of its shoes. 

A booklet, addressed to dealers, 
explains : 

“The shoe engravings are from 
original drawings of the actual 
shoes, in a technique selected be- 
cause of its superiority for news- 
paper reproduction. 

“All shoe mats and trade-marks 
are available in one- and two-col- 
umn sizes. 

“The ready-to-print ads are made 
from these materials, and may be 
used as shown here by ordering 
the mats; or anyone wishing to 
make up his own ads may order the 
cuts and trade-marks separately.” 

Characterized by its simplicity, a 
typical suggested advertisement is 
arranged like this: 


“No MORE 
BURNING FEET” 


Illustration 
Model name 
Price 
Logotype of trade-name 


Copy reading: “The innersole, 
with its smooth covering, is acid- 
free, and cannot curl or lump. 

“‘Like Walking on Velvet.’” 

Dealer’s name 








MATS AND COPY TO HELP YOU 
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Armstrong provides mats or electros for artwork—the newspaper can 
set headlines and text in its own type 
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Maytag’s advertising suggestions are simple—and simplicity is important 
in preparing flexible dealer advertisements 


The booklet text points out: “On 
ready-to-print ads, your newspaper 
can change any part to suit your 
special requirements. Prices may 
be eliminated or changed. Any 
other shoe cut may be substituted 
for the one shown in the proof.” 


* * * 


Using a more fully developed 
form, the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany—along with a number of 
other concerns—provides mats and 
electros designed to incorporate 
boxes and circles in which the 
dealer may set his own headlines, 
or prices, or whatnot. Generally, 
these special designs are linked to 
the main illustrations. 

It is the Armstrong policy to 
supply mats or electros for the art- 
work, but to permit the newspaper, 
working from proofs of well-set, 
complete advertisements; to set 
headlines and text matter in its own 
tvpe. 

Many of the illustrations are so 
sized that a two-column suggested 
advertisement may be converted to 
one-column width, and vice versa. 

* * * 

A number of companies find it 
practical to teach their dealers how 
to advertise. 

Salesmen of the B. F. Goodrich 


Company carry advertising sample 
books, showing illustrations, lay- 
outs, and suggested copy; and they 
work with dealers in preparing ad- 
vertisements. 

Corona dealers of the L. C. 
Smith and Corona Typewriters, 
Inc., are supplied—and for this 
company, this is an innovation— 
with directions on how to make 
layouts, write copy, and put the 
components together. 

Every week, Eastman Kodak 
sends to dealers who ask for the 
service, and who fill out a question- 
naire, a suggested advertisement 
for which the company supplies the 
illustration, writes the copy, and, 
with specific directions to the 
printer, indicates exactly how the 
advertisement is to be set up. 

* * * 


One of the dealer’s technical 
problems is the placement of pic- 
tures. Usually, a mat or an elec- 
tro is self-alining and can scarcely 
appear in print off-plumb. But 
separate pictures—illustrations that 
are to accompany type set in the 
newspaper plant—are different. 
This disadvantage applies especially 
to products that normally stand up- 
right, such as articles of furniture, 
refrigerators, and the like, and to 
others that “look funny” when set 
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Another case of 


High 1, Q, 


(IDEA QUOTIENT) 


American business is full of cases of success 
due to keen appreciation of the importance 
of merchandising on the part of manage- 


ment. 


Good merchandising means good ideas—not 
hunches, but proven workable methods. 


These Merchandisingly Alert business men 
who read Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly for their high I. Q. represent the 
bulk of the National Advertising Market. 
About 82% of it in fact. They are the people 
who O. K. and pay the advertising bills. 


“Chatham” did more national ad- 
vertising than any other blanket 
manufacturer in 1934 and 1933. 
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‘wt scour mat 
T ) Mr. J, Chasin 
Printers’ Ink 
185 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
cess Dear Mr, Chasin: 
nce Your letter of the 17th has not received 
ge- an answer due to absence from my office. I would be very glad ine = 
deed to get Printers’ Ink earlier. Sometimes it comes on Saturdey —~ © 
and sqmetimes on the following Monday, It would beextremely helpful | 
to have Printers' Ink earlier, because your news is so mich of a : 
current natures 
not 
I have been a reader of Printers' Ink for 
several years, during which time we have built up our own selling 
and distributing organization for Chatham Blankets, For the past five’ 
years we have been advertising and merchandising Chatham Blankets on 
nen a national soale and I would be ungrateful if I did not tell you that 
Ink we have used not one or two, but literally dozens of ideas that have 
come out in Printers' Ink. I often mark articles and send them to 
the certain men in our selling organization. 1 enclose separately a list 
of qur men with their addresses. I would like for you to enter a sub- 
cet. soription for each of these men for Printers' Ink Weekly and Printers! 
Ink Monthly, and forward the bill to me at Winston-Salem. I consider © 
ple that in doing this I am providing our men with another valuable tool 
for building the ever increasing distribution of Chatham Blankets. 
I consider our greatest asset to be the 
d good-will of our distributors. We are constantly cultivating this 
- ood-will,; and without question this magazine is vital in helping us 
tket to attain our goal, 
133. 
Yoursfvery truly, 
—CHATHAM-MANUFACTURI NG COnPany. 
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at wrong angles—such as shoes. 

Through the columns of the 
“Enna Jettick Retailer,” Enna Jet- 
tick deals with the problem as fol- 
lows : 
_ “When a shoe cut is misplaced 
in an advertisement, a real crime 
has been committed. After all, the 
function of a shoe illustration is to 
present the shoe in an attractive 
ae 

“Enna Jettick shoe cuts are sup- 
plied to you in two sizes. Let’s 
consider the smaller cuts first. 

“These smaller cuts are so made 
that if you draw two lines 1% 
inches apart and place the cut be- 
tween the two lines, the heel will 
touch one line and the toe the other, 
if the cut is straight. If the cut 


+ 
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is not placed in the proper position, 
in other words if it is not straight, 
it will not touch the two lines. 

“With the larger cuts the plan 
is exactly the same, except that the 
two lines are drawn 3% inches 
apart... .” 

i 


Dealers can be induced to adver- 
tise. Their advertising augments, 
mightily, the pulling power of na- 
tional advertising. But a dealer is 
a man busy with many activities 
aside from advertising and in ad- 
vertising, generally, he is untrained 
and _ unskilled. 

Hence the careful efforts oi 
broad-scale advertisers to make his 
advertising easy for him. 


+ 


Compulsory Advertising 


USINESS men who could use 

advertising to advantage but 
won't, may, in the future, be forced 
to invest part of their profits in 
promotion if a suggestion made by 
E. C. Hole, secretary and manager 
of the American Lumberman, is 
acted upon. Mr. Hole became in- 
terested in the plan of one of his 
home-town hotels, the Palmer 
House in Chicago, and wrote to 
Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the 
board of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, about it. 

The Palmer House plan is this: 
every retailer taking space in this 
building must sign a lease in which 
it is agreed that he shall spend a 
certain percentage of his gross 
sales in advertising. In the case of 
a chain store, the advertising must 
be devoted to the one unit occupy- 
ing space in the hotel building. 

Robert B. Witwer, real estate 
agent for the Palmer House, ex- 
plains : 

“We believe the plan is mutually 
beneficial and intend to incorporate 
a provision requiring advertising 
expenditures by the lessee in all of 
our new merchandise leases. 

“In coping with high taxes and 
operating expenses under reduced 
rentals, property owners of volume 
locations under percentage leases 


are dependent upon the manage- 
ment of the tenants to develop suf- 
ficient business wherein they can 
participate in over-sales. 

“To make up the differential ex- 
isting in rental guarantees between 
1929 and 1934, I believe in the ma- 
jority of cases that a well-directed 
advertising campaign throughout 
the year can produce results.” 

Mr. Hole’s plan provides that a 
banker say to borrowers: 

“IT want you to promote your 
business—I want you to build up 
your sales organization—spend 
some money on advertising”—and 
he could include in the agreement 
of the loan that part of this money 
loaned was for the purpose of pro- 
motion and that the bank would 
charge a low rate of interest and 
share in part of the profits. 

In his letter to Jesse Jones, Mr. 
Hole talks about the business with 
which he is most familiar, lumber. 

“Many of our lumber friends,” 
he says, “are hesitant to suggest 
to bankers that they want to bor- 
row money to go out and promote 
the sales of their products—the 
banker doesn’t look with favor 
upon advertising or promotion— 
and the borrower is afraid to sug- 
gest it to a man he knows is not 
sold on advertising.” 
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On Guard, Company Buyers! 


Trained Purchasing Agents, One of Them Declares, Are Needed 
to Withstand Onslaughts of Salesmen’s Army 


Wittson Propucts, INc. 
READING, Pa, 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In his article in the November 1 
issue Of Printers’ Inx, Harry 
Merrill Hitchcock asked some 
pertinent questions on the subjects 
of selling and buying in all of 
their phases, and furnished much 
food for thought to all engaged in 
those occupations, whose mental 
appetite is capable of being tempted 
by such fare. Is it not reasonably 
safe to assume that the existence 
of so great a number of courses 
in advertising and selling, com- 
pared with the comparatively few 
opportunities for instruction in 
buying, is in itself an indictment 
and a direct accusation to the effect 
that we are more interested in the 
sales sheet as evidence of achieve- 
ment than we are in knowing that 
what is sold has been not only well 
sold but well bought? 

The birds of the air have their 
nests and the fox his hole, but for 
those who have money to spend, 
there is no closed season, nor any 
place to which they may withdraw 
in safety from the army of sales- 
men to whom the buying public is 
legitimate prey. It is stalked as 
such, to be cajoled, decoyed or 
even driven by fear into parting 
with its dollars in return for often 
all too doubtful items of com- 
merce. 

As further evidence, may be sub- 
mitted numerous RA Codes, 
which we have been repeatedly told 
embody the features desired by the 
industries to which they apply. 
How many of these codes show any 
regard for the consumer, who is 
the buyer of the product sold un- 
der the codes? The Consumer’s 
Advisory Board, according to 
L. F. Boffy, who is in a position 
to know, has repeatedly made 
recommendations to the NRA Code 
authorities in the interest of those 
it is presumed to represent—with 





what little success most purchasing 
agents know. 

The chief recognition of the 
buyer, if it appears in any codes, 
is a rather questionable one, repre- 
sented by a list of so-called trade 
practices, from which one may 
assume that because buyers have 
been accepting certain proscribed 
considerations, either as individ- 
uals or as representatives of their 
industries, those who sell are now 
restricted from offering such in- 
ducements to purchase. It must be 
said that this is a double indict- 
ment, but while there are and al- 
ways will be buyers who are ap- 
proachable only by the avenue of 
disreputable practice, by far the 
greater majority of them, by virtue 
of their own principles, if for no 
other reason, will be influenced by 
attempts to beguile them, but with 
a decidedly reverse English. 


Who Originated the Phrase 
“Caveat Emptor”? 

The majority of proscriptions 
refer specifically to secret dis- 
counts, quantity prices and many 
other of the time-worn practices— 
all of which have been offered by 
the seller as an inducement to buy. 
None of these things has any effect 
upon what they have to sell except 
possibly in some instances to 
cheapen the product to compen- 
sate for the expense of concession. 

The debatable question of the 
origin of the proscribed practices 
is interesting but in the majority of 
instances, should not the blame be 
laid on the doorstep of the seller? 
Did buyer or seller originate the 
phrase “caveat emptor’—and why? 

As Mr. Hitchcock stated, it takes 
two to make a sale. It is equally 
axiomatic that before a thing can 
be sold it must be bought either as 
a whole or in its component parts. 
To paraphrase a well-known state- 
ment, “goods well bought are half 
sold.” When all who sell come to 
the full realization that buying has 
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its victories no less than selling, the 
unhonored and all too frequently 
maligned buyer will receive his 
just dues and his occupation will 
be elevated to a properly recog- 
nized status—provided he keeps 
his feet on the ground, his head 
on his shoulders and does not con- 
sider himself eligible for member- 
ship in the “Association of Dicta- 
tors.” 


Excessive Zeal of Seller 
as Old as Money 


The introduction of the use of 
money would seem to be the origin 
of the excessive zeal of the seller 
as opposed to the comparative pas- 
sivity of the buyer. When barter 
went out and money came in, he 
who sold, naturally, sought to in- 
crease still further the desires of 
the buyer, and with the develop- 
ment of competition, both buyer 
and seller grew keener in the prac- 
tice of their respective arts, but 
with the seller the more aggres- 
sive. This lead he has always 
maintained and to the single buyer, 
there are today a hundred sales- 
men, and in spite of the famous 
mouse-trap fable, the go-getter is 
paramount and the buyer, hunted 
to his lair like Brer Rabbit, “he 
lays low.” 

Better advertising and selling 
should develop better buying. The 
improvement would create the de- 
mand which would be met. Sell- 
ing has within its own hands the 
ability to produce better buying if 
it has the will to do so. Ballyhoo, 
misinterpretation of advertisements, 
by clever phrase twisting, the 
super-superlative, the incomplete- 
ness of truth, from which the de- 
sired but not necessarily factual 
inference may be drawn—all of 
these exist in advertising and sell- 
ing today, possibly for no other 
reason than that Barnum was prob- 
ably right. One infrequently won- 
ders whether the buying public 
today is not to be classed with the 
fabled mule that repeatedly ran 
into a lone tree in the midst of his 
pasture, not because he was blind, 
but, according to his owner, be- 
cause he just did not give a damn. 

The trained buyer does exist. 
There also exist many opportuni- 
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ties for the training of buyers, but 
when you find that from a selected 
list of 400 manufacturers, located 
within a radius of thirty-five miles 
of a Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion, you have one lone individual 
(purchasing agent for a college!) 
hardy enough to attend a meeting— 
after a four-week mail campaign 
setting forth the advantages of 
the affiliation with a purchasing 
group—you wonder whether these 
people are “plain ignorant” or just 
simply do not give a damn. This 
is a painful admission but true and 
if, as we have reason to believe, it 
reflects the attitude of the average 
manufacturer—who must buy be- 
fore he can sell—it would also 
seem to prove that selling as well 
as purchasing has a great oppor- 
tunity to educate the buyer. It 
would appear that we are getting 
back to the old question of which 
came first the hen or the egg, in 
asking which will be first—the 
buyer trained because of his own 
conception of the need of educa- 
tion, or as a result of better selling. 


Purchasing May Become 
a Profession 


Among purchasing agents we 
frequently hear their work re- 
ferred to as a profession. Profes- 
sionals they are and if the aims 
and ideals of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents are 
adopted and carried out by an 
ever-increasing membership, result- 
ing in improvements in procedure 
and ethics in buying, in time those 
who earn their living by saving 
other people’s money in spending 
it, may well elevate their field of 
endeavor to the rank of a profes- 
sion, as the term is generally un- 
derstood. Why should it not be? 
It deals not only with markets, 
money and merchandise, but men, 
human beings with the understand- 
ing of their whims, foibles, be- 
guilements; with economics, the 
laws of supply and demand; with 
finance, transportation, production 
psychology, management, mechan- 
ics and even speculation. 

Surely a knowledge of all of 
these cannot be acquired adequately 
without practical and theoretical 
training, ranging all the way from 
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Here's a Reason Why Advertisers Who 
Direct Their Sales Messages to Women 
Should Use The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph! 


Dec. 27, 1934 








A SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH COOKING SCHOOL 


Arranged by the National Live Stock and Meat Board and advertised eaclusively in the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph ) 


eThe auditorium was packed at every session! 
@ Thousands stood in line for hours to gain admission! 
Extra police were needed to control the overflow! 


elt was one of the most successful Cooking Schools ever held 
in Pittsburgh ! 


Conclusive proof that the Sun-Telegraph is indispensable to adver- 
tisers whose message is directed to the women of Pittsburgh! 


PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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the “up from slavery” position in 
the storeroom to the classroom of 
the university. As the comprehen- 
sion of the magnitude of the pur- 
chasing agent’s job trickles through 
the osseous tissue of the craniums 
of those at present unaware of the 
profits being lost to them in their 
ignorance—or in plain English, 
when these bone-heads see that it 
is costing them far more as buyers 
or as employers of buyers to oper- 
ate on the basis that so many now 
do, rather than to employ, or to be, 
trained buyers, the trained buyer 
will appear in adequate numbers to 
meet the demand for his services. 

There are many of these today 
working happily and constructively 
in organizations, large and small, 
whose management realizes no one 
else in their employ can handle this 
task so well. There are many 
more equally as able who are hand- 
icapped by policies of manage- 
ment and unable to function to the 
utmost of their ability through no 
fault of their own. 

In the purchasing agent, there is 
no other executive in an organiza- 
tion, save possibly the general man- 
ager himself, whose work brings 
him into direct contact with the 
executives and operation of all 
other departments. He must be an 
organization man and his field of 
contact is from boiler house to 
bank account. Give him his credit, 
you people whose money he spends. 

In many instances he will and 
has outgrown his job. For the 
man who is a purchasing agent 
today by, right of inheritance— 


— 


To Start “Western Market Review” 


The Western Market Review, an illus- 
trated weekly of the Western States serv- 
ing the perishable foods field, will start 
publication early in January. Type page 
size will be 8% by 11% inches. Head- 
quarters of the new publication are at 
159 North State Street, Chicago, with 
an office also at 320 Market Street, San 
Francisco. Emil Held is manager of 
the publication. 

me ore 


Has Lawn Mower Account 


The Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Com- 
pany, Primos, Pa., has placed its adver- 
tising account with Harry P. Bridge, 
Philadelphia. According to tentative plans, 
magazines and business papers will be 
used for 1935. 
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which phrase should not be mis- 
interpreted, as it refers to those 
who have grown up into the job 
and carry inherited and accumu- 
lated experience—there is no better 
means for continued education and 
development in purchasing avail- 
able than in a properly organized 
and operated purchasing agents 
association, affiliated with the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents. Trade Directories may be 
their Bible, but Howard T. Lewis’ 
book, “Industrial Purchasing,” will 
be their right-hand maiden. 

For those who are not yet in 
harness, the young colts who are 
being groomed for real jobs, the 
courses at Harvard, at New York 
University, at Wharton School and 
at other institutions, even some 
good night schools, would build a 
foundation upon which can be 
reared a sound structure embel- 
lished by the practical, though pos- 
sibly humble experience of factory 
tasks. Experience and practice of 
the profession only then can per- 
fect the technique, producing the 
buyer that will raise him to the 
envious plane now occupied by 
sales departments. 

All of this may have no place in 
PrinTerS’ INK, but as a general 
rule, publications devoted to pur- 
chase problems are read by pur- 
chasing agents whereas PRINTERS’ 
INK goes to those in whose hands 
not infrequently the forming of the 
destiny of their purchasing agents’ 


work lies. 
M. C. Riper, 
Purchasing Agent. 


+ 


Cordero Joins Vanero 


Joseph A. Cordero, who for the last 
fourteen years has directed the circula 
tion of Cine Mundial for the Chalmers 
Publishing Company, has resigned t 
join the Vanero Publishing Company 
New York, as advertising and deadiatic 
director of El Cine Rie and other mag 
azines to be published for distribution 
in Portugese and Spanish speaking 
countries. 

° . - 


Bottolfson with Morrison 


W. P. Bottolfson, for ten years with 
the Cramer-Krasselt Company and later 
advertising manager of the Elto Out- 
board Motor Company, has joined the 
Morrison Advertising Agency, Milwau- 
kee. He will be in charge of copy and 
production. 
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I See Where... 


NDEX of rural retail sales of general merchandise shows daily aver- 

age sales increased 1% per cent in dollar volume from October to 
November and increase of 21 per cent during first eleven months of 1934, 
says Department of Commerce. . . . Business conditions slightly better 
in November bringing level of activity to where it was in August, whole- 
sale prices up, cost of living off, says National Industrial Conference 
Board. ... 

- > . 

New book, “Redirecting Education,” appears from pen of Professor 
Tugwell. . . . Emergency Council at Washington will publish gazette, 
“The United States Government Manual,” twice a month in 1935, which 
will tell, says A P dispatch, “American citizen what his Government can 
do for him and how he should go about getting its aid,” while another 
A P dispatch in N. Y. Herald Tribune says—“one out of every five 
persons in United States now looking to Federal Government for all or 
substantial part of their support.” . . . First court fight against con- 
stitutionality of Ken-Smith Tobacco Control Act begins at Greensboro, 
N. C_... Retail meat code signed. . . . Electrotyping industry proposes 
40-hour work week for clerical workers. ... 


S. Clay Williams, chairman of NIRB, announced new procedure in con- 
ducting series of open hearings at which evidence will be collected 
on operation of major code provisions and advisability of amendment 
or continuation, Price control and price fixing subject of first hear- 
ing January 9.... Irving Trust Company (N. Y.) 1935 tax-due-date 
calendar shows that on 76 days of year taxations of one kind or another 
must be paid in New York State. ... Survey by Interstate Commis- 
sion on Conflicting Taxation shows sharp rise in the State income 
taxes and 30 income-taxing States in nation. . . . Retail tobacco code 
budget for year comes to nearly half million dollars with $18,000 chief 
executive officer. . . ; 
. . + 

NIRB signs tentative order concerning graphic arts code of importance 
to manufacturers, agents or others operating print shops... . / Associated 
Press loses suit restraining radio station from reading items lifted from 
A.P. member newspapers over air, judge holding that after news pub- 
lished and distributed to public “from that moment belongs to the public 
to use for all purposes except for sale by a rival news agency to its 
news-publishing members.” . . . 


Representative Edgar Howard of Nebraska said to be readying bill to 
tax broadcast advertising, tax to be paid by advertisers. Some in ad- 
vertising business believe opening wedge to tax all advertising. . . . Busi- 
ness activity increased first half of December, commodity prices con- 
tinued to move within narrow range, index of stock prices declined, 
trend of corporation earnings improved, according to Department of 
Commerce... . Aggregate dollar volume of retail financing of new pas- 
senger automobiles for first eleven months 1934 was 49 per cent above 
corresponding period 1933 and 96 per cent above 1932, says Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. . . . Daily average sales of chain gro- 
69 
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DO YOU KNOW HOW 


FLY 


DAY AND NIGHT 
SERVICE 


By day your advertis- 
ing is carried on trailer 
signs as long as 200 
feet, with wind anchors 
that hold it straight and 
readable. By night it is 
flashed from neon signs 
on undersides of ship, 
operated by a teletype 
which permits mes- 
sages of any length, or 
any series of messages 
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Lh, COSTS TO USE GOODYEAR’S 


| BILLBOARDS 


—advertising’s most 
spectacular medium? 


F YOU want to get your 
advertising “over” to mil- 
ions; if you want to stop the 
nan in the street, make him 
cad your message by night 
t day— 


you want to “cover” a 


“hole city, or any section, 


a cost so low no other 
nedium can compare — 


will pay you to investigate 
boodyear Airship advertising. 


in the sky—with nothing 
e to compete with them— 
hese “flying billboards” rank 


ighest in attention value. 


oating through the air like 
iant monsters, they com- 
mand greater attention than 

ny other spectacular — lift 
p the public’s eye to your 
ssage. 


nd you can be sure it will 
read, because these air- 


ships travel slow enough for 
everyone to get every word. 


Intense coverage —no waste 
Airship advertising gives you 
concentrated coverage in the 
area where you want it—in 
a dealer’s or distributor's ter- 
ritory; Over a sporting event, 
or a whole county. Its opera: 
tions can be confined to any 
boundaries—there’s no waste 
circulation. 


Available in most cities 
Goodyear Airship advertis- 
ing can be furnished in most 
of the larger cities at very low 
cost. To cover Greater New 
York’s 10,000,000 popula- 
tion, for example, rates are 
as low as $50.00 per hour; 
somewhat higher at night. 
For complete information 
covering operation in your 
territory, write Goodyear 
Advertising Department, 
Akron, Ohio. 


bf 
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cery stores increased one-half of 1 per cent in dollar volume from 
October to November while November sales 3 per cent higher than for 
November, 1933, says Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. .. . 


“New Year will open with outlook for business relatively most favorable 
since 1931,” says Standard Statistics Company, and adds “business is in 
a position to forge ahead. Much depends upon future policies of Gov- 
ernment.” . . . General outlook of wholesale commodity prices unchanged 
from October to November with index of Bureau of Labor Statistics 
at 76.5 of 1926 average while retail food prices for two weeks end- 
ing December 4 continued gradual and steady decrease which began in 
September. ... 
. ° e 


Business Week preliminary index at 61.8 with a year as a whole “perched 
5 per cent higher than 1933, on the 63 per cent of normal line,” while 
Review of Reviews index of general business December 15 stands at 
59.3 as against 58.6 on same date 1933... . J Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute reports “now evident that combined value of sales for all depart- 
ment stores in United States for entire year will be larger than in 1933,” 
pointing out increase for first eleven months over last year amounted 
to 13 per cent but warning that increase in value of department stores 


was more than accounted for by rise in price level. ... W. M. Kiplinger 
predicts what will happen in Washington next six months in January 
Scribners. . .. Canadian chain store heads ask government to stop prac- 
tice of loss leaders says Marketing. 
G. M. S. 
+ + + 

Arthur Smith Heads New York Magazine 
Milline Club Group Re-elects 

Arthur Smith, advertising manager of F. W. Kroeck, of Household Maga- 
the Rainier Brewing Company, is the zine has been re- elected president of the 


newly elected president of the Milline Magazine Club of New York. Waldo 
Club, San Francisco. J. Kennedy, San Sellow, Forum, was re-elected first vice- 


Francisco Chronicle, was elected vice- president; Frank McCullough, Tide, 
president and Walter Purdom, of Emil second vice-president, and Alden James, 
Brisacher & Staff, treasurer. D. A. Atlantic Monthly, secretary-treasurer. 

Williamson, Fenger- Hall Company, was Directors re-elected are: A. M. Carey, 
appointed in charge of publicity and Fortune; R. B. Alexander and W. H. 


promotion; Mr. Campbell, Lord & Ferris, both of the Crowell Publishing 
Thomas, program planning, and Mr. Company; W. H. Kiefer and Clyde 
Kimball, of Williams, Lawrence & Cres- Combs, both of the Meredith Publica- 
mer, retiring president, will have charge tions: Walter Hanlon, True Story; C. 


of membership. M. Palmer, Condé Nast Publications, 
, 8 9 and Joseph A. McDonough, Life. 
New Accounts to Lefton eee 
Rosenan Bros., Inc., maker of Cinde- S. P. Stevens Resigns 
rella dresses, and the Nomend Hosiery ie ee dee o ‘ 
Mills, both of Philadelphia, have placed _ Sidney P. Stevens has resigned as 


vice-president of Reid, Murdoch & Com- 
pany, Chicago. He was associated with 
that firm for forty-three years. 


their advertising accounts with the Al 
Paul Lefton Company, of that city. 
. . . 
. eee 
Advanced by Verree & Conklin 


W. S. Kemp, formerly with the New Barnes Appointed 


York office of Verree & Conklin, Inc., Z. C. Barnes, vice-president of Out- 
publishers’ representative, has been ap- door Advertising, Inc., has been placed 
pointed Pacific Coast manager. in charge of that company’s Philadelphia 
eee office. 
. . . 


Appoints Philadelphia Agency Hes Seed A 
Chapman & Rodgers, Inc., Philadel- as e coount 
phia, has placed its advertising account The Robert Buist Company, seeds, has 
with the Stewart-Jordan Company, appointed Fehling & Jourdet, Inc., of 
agency of that city. that city, as advertising counsel. 
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An Answer to Dorsey’s Ad 


In Which It Is Shadowed Forth That Copy That Knows No 
Rules May Produce Surprising Effects 


Mr. Dorsey W. Grier, 
Real Estate, 

106 North Morton Avenue, 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 
Dear Dorsey: 

This is an answer to your adver- 
tisement, in the Tulsa Daily World 
about that dandy little farm just 
north of Westville. 

At the start, let it be understood 
that I’m mot buying the farm. I 
feel that I ought to be quite firm 
about that. I confess that every 
time I re-read your copy I find 
myself slixping into a disposition 
to overlook the matter of commut- 
ing between here and Oklahoma 
and to minimize my own latent in- 
clination to spurn farming in favor 
of fishing, 

Besides, although you don’t men- 
tion it, I surmise that, somewhere 
on the premises, that place out on 
Highway 17 harbors an electric 
pump; and as to power-driven 
pumps I suffer with strange and 
distressing affliction. Out along 
the Silvermine, where I live, I’m 
known as Old Evil Eye, notorious 
throughout the countryside as one 
who, by merely looking at an elec- 
tric pump, can cause it to stall, 
lose its suction, and blow all the 
fuses on the switchboard. 

Even this disturbing phenomenon 
I might ignore; but reason must 
rule. And so, from behind a bol- 
stered barrier of sales resistance, 
I write to you, not about the farm, 
but about your advertisement. I 
hope you will pardon me if I 
write frankly. 

Of course, you're not to blame. 
What with elections and your real 
estate business and one thing and 
another, you haven’t had much time 
to keep posted on the progress of 
advertising as an art. Possibly I 
can bring you up to date. 

For instance, I deeply doubt that 
you know anything at all about 
long copy vs. short. And there’s 
an issue that, while you've been 
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selling farms, the advertising prac- 
titioners have debated from hell to 
breakfast. 

On the short-copy side there is 
much to be said. In fact, much 
has been said, most of it founded 
upon the text that “the story of 
Creation, itself, was told in fewer 
than a hundred words.” On the 
other side, it has been remarked 
that, thanks to the very brevity 
of the Genesis account, thanks to 
its scantiness in explanatory detail, 
thanks to the absence, even, of a 
few fine-print footnotes, the sec- 
tarians have been arguing about 
that Creation story ever since the 
3ible came off the press, 

But really, Dorsey—and I’m not 
expressing my Own opinion, now, 
but merely reflecting modern-day, 
scientific practice—really, your copy 
is too long, Think of it—two solid 
columns of text, from the top of 
the page to the bottom, unrelieved 
by so much as an asterisk! 


No Attention at All 
to Paragraphing 


Nor is that all. I hope you'll re- 
ceive these lines in the spirit in 
which they are written—but, in ac- 
cordance with current usage, your 
paragraphing is terrible. In fact, 
your paragraphs aren’t paragraphs 
at all. They’re slabs, 

Your sentences—if sentences they 
really are—baffle analysis. As I 
undertake to comment upon them. 
I scarcely know where to start. 
Perhaps, however, I can sort of 
rough-hew. A _ sentence, Dorsey, 
is a bunch of words in which are 
contained a subject, a verb, and 
sometimes an object. Without these 
elements, and certainly without a 
subject and a verb, a_ sentence 
scarcely gets anywhere at all. A 
sentence moves ahead; and even a 
Grade C sentence restrains itself 
from cantering around all over the 
lot, falling over dashes, jumping 
the semi-colons, trampling the com- 
mas and pausing only momentarily 
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here and there to sniff a period. 

If I could talk with you and we 
had plenty of time, I could go into 
certain refinements. For example, 
there is a process known as mass- 
ing. It consists of placing sentence 
elements in the positions where, 
for rhetorical and psychological 
reasons, they can do the most work 
for you. I might explain—and 
Lord knows that in these columns 
I have explained—the importance 
of the sentence-ending. 

I might quote from your adver- 
tisement: “Most of it is bottom 
land—some timber and pasture land 
along the hillsides that is not in 
cultivation yet.” And I might 
point out how that misplaced yet 
seems to jerk the reader’s neck. 

But there are broader aspects 
that demand attention. Of these, 
one is tone. By the more careful 
practitioners of advertising tone is 
sometimes called pitch. The pitch 
really is an advertisement’s plane 
of existence—the level on which it 
lives and moves and has its being. 
Quite often, that level is at the 
height of the stratosphere. Some- 
times, of course, a piece of copy 
picks an orbit somewhat lower; 
and if it still contrives to appear 
to you as a nebulous something 
that, high above your head, is 
grandly waltzing, then that is be- 
cause you're not, advertisingly, in 
tune with the infinite. 

That’s the principle. The fact 
is, Dorsey, that no advertisement 
worthy of winning a plaster plaque 
will so far forget itself as to 
ramble around among personalities, 
wisecrack at eminent persons, and 
disparage the industry and enter- 
prise of a former customer. It 
just isn’t being done, Dorsey. And, 
although you’d not know what to 
do with a plaque if you won one— 
and who ever does?—at least you 
can try to do better. 

And finally, there’s the thing 
called psychology. A good adver- 
tisement, an advertisement well- 
bred enough to win approval fh the 
best-informed advertising circles, 
is as full of psychology as you 
were of turkey on Christmas. 

Advertising psychology manifests 
itself in rules. You must do this, 
and you mustn't do that, 
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And look at what you did! 

You open with a question to 
which a possible answer might be 
negative. Psychologically, that is 
fatally bad. In your fourth para- 
graph, not even half-way through 
your text, you specify the price. 
And that’s wrong. Price, if it is 
mentioned at all, ought to be whis- 
pered at the close. And finally, 
your ending imparts no compelling 
urge to buy. 

Advertisingly, your advertisement 
is out of step on every foot. 

But at the end of this letter, 
Dorsey, I’m going to quote your 
ad just as you wrote it, And I’m 
quoting it, not to help you sell your 
product—for I fear that the prod- 
uct already is gone—but because | 
want to determine, by way of sci- 
entific test, how many other men 
will react as do I. 

I want to know how many other 
men, having read a piece of cop) 
that would give a metropolitan 
copy chief the jitters, and then 
having read it all the way through 
again, will lift their eyes from 
these pages and look far off, yearn- 
ing to own those sixty-six and one- 
half acres due north of Westville 
in your beloved Ozarks. 

Appreciatively yours, 
ArTHUuR H. Littte. 
* * * 


SOMETHING 
EXTRA GOOD 


Who wants to buy a dandy little 
farm located in eastern Oklahoma, 
right in the heart of the Ozarks, and 
near Forest Park, Arkansas. I in- 
spected this farm a few days ago, 
and this is a description, and out- 
line, as I describe same to you: 

It consists of 66% acres of land 
and is located 6% miles due north 
of Westville, Okla., on State High- 
way 17, and is about 2% miles south 
of Watts, Okla., and about 4 miles 
from Forest Park, Arkansas; most 
of it is bottom land—some timber 
and pasture land along the hillsides 
that is not in cultivation yet. There 
is at present 30 acres in cultivation. 
and about 15 more acres can easily 
and quickly be put in cultivation— 
the land is rich soil and will grow 
any and all kinds of crops; will make 
a dandy fruit and truck farm. Bal- 
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O ordinary advertising, this! Starting 
with the January issue, America’s 
industrial leaders have honorcd the Atlan- 
tic with special 20-page cycles. It is an 
effort unique in advertising annals,directed 
to America’s 100,000 most influential 
homes. The same reasons which prompted 
Woodrow Wilson to tell the story of the 
Peace Conference first to Atlantic readers 
have prompted these industrial leaders to 
tell in paid space the story of their busi- 
ness leadership to this opinion-forming 
group. Their judgment is backed by the 
experience of others. Year after year, ad- 
vertisers who understand the extent to 
which Atlantic readers buy and influence 
others to buy, have considered the Atlan- 
tic as a key medium. For complete details, 
see the January issue of the Atlantic, 
now on news-stands. 
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General Motors Corporation 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


General Electric Company 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 

United States Steel Corporation 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. 

Norton Company 


National Dairy Products Corporation 


“Atlantic Monthly 


MOST QUOTED PERIODICAL IN AMERICA 


Boston * New York * Chicago * 


Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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lard creek runs right through the 
center of this little farm. Listen to 
this, you fishermen: A fishing hole 
about 300 yards long, well stocked 
with Bass, Channel Cat, Crappie and 
Black Perch. 

Has a large four-room cottage— 
size about 30x34, with brick fire- 
place and basement under the house, 
but it is not all finished—a dandy 
place when completed for your fruit 
and vegetables (and other bottled 
goods) ; good well of soft and pure 
water right in the front yard—old 
barn—small garage—small chicken 
house—good garden spot, will grow 
anything from soup to peanuts (in 
fact, will grow everything except poli- 
ticians)—Highway 17 runs through 
this farm right in front of the house, 
and you have bus service, mail ser- 
vice, bread service, ice service, right 
at your door—yes, and the cream 
man, butter and egg man, stop and 
pay you cash for your produce. Some 
service, isn’t it?—and right at your 
door. There is also a good gravel 
pit just north of the house and barn 
along side of the hill, and there is a 
good sale for this fine gravel. 

A new Government loan was made 
on this farm last February for $1,100, 
with no payment to be made on the 
principal for 3 years—the interest is 
5%, $55 per year, payable twice a 
year, and the first $27.50 interest has 
already been paid—has $500 fire in- 
surance on house, and the premium 
is paid for two years—the taxes are 
very reasonable, and so is the price 
for a quick sale. You assume the 
$1,100 Government loan and pay the 
owner $1,100 cash, and you get a 
warranty deed, with abstract show- 
ing perfect title to the land. Own- 
er’s only reason for selling is on ac- 
count of poor health—he is moving 
to Okmulgee. When you see this little 
farm you will buy it, provided you 
have the cash—if you haven’t this 
much cAsH don’t bother us about it, 
because we must have the Cash. 

A friend of mine in Okmulgee 
wanted to know how come that this 
owner lost his health on such a tice 
place as this in the Ozarks which I 
had advertised. Well, it’s like this: 
I told him the owner formerly lived 
in Okmulgee, and is an oil lease and 
royalty broker—made some money 
here a few years ago, and then, like 
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a lot of Tulsa dealers, wanted to re- 
tire on a small farm in the Ozarks, 
so he purchased this dandy little 
Ozark farm, and moved onto it. He 
was a better fisherman than he was 
a farmer, so he spent so much of his 
time pulling the different kind of 
fish out of this 300-yard fishing hole, 
that he strained his back, and also 
the leaders in both of his legs, and 
now he wants to sell this little farm 
and move back to his old home town 
(Okmulgee), so I am advertising this 
place in the Tulsa World and hope 
to sell it to one of your Tulsa citizens 
and let him move onto it and try his 
luck farming and fishing. So drive 
over and spend the week-end in the 
Ozarks, and inspect this farm and 
you will buy. Mr. P. E. Smith, the 
owner, is on the farm, and one of his 


‘men will gladly show you over the 


place. 

Ex-Senator W. B. Pine of Okmul- 
gee, or Hon. Lew Wentz of Ponca 
City, Okla., could have purchased 
this little Ozark farm prior to the 
recent state election, but now that 
they have spent, and put so much 
money in circulation in attempting 
to bring back the Old Deal in Okla- 
homa—well, to make a long story 
short, “don’t hardly believe that 
either of them would have all casH 
to spare just at this critical time”— 
so won’t bother about trying to sell 
it to either one of them. 

Now I have three rich millionaire 
friends living in Tulsa, that for- 
merly resided in Okmulgee (and 
they may not admit it, but I am 
partly responsible for their success, 
because they made their first big 
money right in Okmulgee). The 
names of these three distinguished 
rich friends of mine are as follows: 
Hon. Waite Phillips, Ed H. Moore 
and my good friend Charles L. Mc- 
Mahan. Should either of these gen- 
tlemen happen to see and read this 
advertisement in the Tulsa World, I 
feel confident that one of them and 
perhaps all of them would just buy 
this little Ozark farm for some of 
their many employees, and give it to 
them for a Christmas present. Boys, 
this is just a suggestion on my part 
—give it a thought, and let me hear 
from you. 

Now if per chance that my good 
friend, Hon. Eugene Lorton, who is 
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Proof of the Preference 
Is In the Circulation 


Jacksonville (and Florida) people 
MUST like the Times-Union as a newspaper! 
The Times-Union reader-list keeps growing 
and growing without the artificial stimula- 
tion of premiums, schemes or any promotion 
methods. 


Plain merit, nothing else, accounts 
for its steady advance. 


THE NOVEMBER NET PAID 
DAILY AVERAGE OF 


61,718 


gives Times-Union advertisers a 21% plus 
value over the circulation offered when the 
present rate of 13¢ a line was established. 
Note that on the margin of your media list! 


The Florida Cimes-Union 
= > LARGE. CELATON Wh MESS NVELS 





Zs Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 


GARNER & GRANT, Atlanta, Georgia 
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owner of the Tulsa World, does not 
find me a buyer from this advertise- 
ment, I have placed in his paper 
(and on credit), then I will feel per- 
fectly free, if I cHoose To Do So, 
proceed at once to advertise this 
little Ozark farm in a real newspaper 
—the Blue Valley Farmer—the paper 
with a very large circulation in the 
State of Oklahoma, and especially in 
and around Tulsa—because I feel 
confident if either of my two rich 
millionaire friends in Oklahoma City 
—Dr. G. A. Nichols and Hon. Frank 
Buttram, should read this advertise- 
ment in the Blue Valley Farmer 
about this littlke Ozark farm, they 
also would feel inclined to purchase 
same for one of their many em- 
ployees for a Christmas present— 


+ 


Becomes Color Consultant 

Faber Birren, formerly with The 
Modern Hospital Publishing Company as 
production manager, has established of- 
fices as a color consultant in the Palm- 
olive Building, Chicago. 


+ 
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you know these two old cronies get 
the Christmas Spirit in their system 
along about the first of December 
each year. 


DORSEY W. GRIER 
Real Estate 
106 North Morton Ave. 
Okmulgee, Okla. 


How did the recent election go to 
suit you good people in Tulsa and 
surrounding territory? We in Ok- 
mulgee (I mean nearly all of us) 
predict that the Hon. E. W. Marland 
will make a good Governor, and we 
are still strong for him. I think my- 
self, that he is a second Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—but say what I want to 
do, is sell this little Ozark farm—so 
drive over and see it. 


a 


Rankin Accepts Appointment 

William H. Rankin has accepted the 
appointment as director and chairman of 
the committee of public relations of The 
Rehabilitation and Modernization Asso- 
ciation, Inc., New York. 








A Loyal Man Wants 
to Work Hard for You 


College Graduate, thoroughly experienced 


as office manager, assistant treasurer, 


general manager; a demonstrated success 


at re-organizing, systematizing, and man- 


aging the business side of advertising 


agencies. Knows media and markets; can 


rejieve contact men of all follow-through ; 


now available, due to merger of agencies. 
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He Plays the Jew’s-Harp 





Henry Ford, His Ways, His Philosophy, Replace “Commercials” 
in a Distinctive Radio Campaign 


LTHOUGH he is America’s 

most eminent proponent of 
mass production and the Western 
World’s highest high priest of 
mechanistic economy, Henry Ford 
opnoses the suppression of individ- 
ualism because: (1) carried to its 
extreme in logic, it would “prohibit 
the birds from nesting”; (2) it 
would “eliminate light from sun- 
shine”; and (3) it would “nullify 
the chemical forces of the earth 
before it would separate individ- 
ualism from Americanism.” 

Mr. Ford also plays the jew’s- 
harp. 

Because he knows in advance 
whatever facts they may contain, 
Mr. Ford never reads reports. He 
never calls men to his office to give 
them orders. Rather, on his own 
lanky legs, he goes to the man and 
“talks things over.” On occasion, 
he may go a second time. But if 
he goes a third time, he goes— 
well, generally to another man. His 
supervisory policy is to “circulate.” 
Dropping in on subordinates unex- 
pectedly is an excellent way to find 
out what is really going on. Be- 
sides, it’s easier to get out of an- 
other man’s office than it is to get 
him out of yours. 

And Mr. Ford will nail up a 
doorway for a whole summer, 
rather than disturb a robin’s nest. 

Often this white-haired czar of 
an industrial empire arises at six 
and goes to work with his men. 
Impatient of routine as it applies 
to himself, he has routinized the 
working lives of armies of factory 
workers. In repose, his face is 
austere—and a trifle sad. 

Yet when he was asked, sud- 
denly, by some probing questioner, 
whether he and Mrs. Ford—she 
was Clara J. Bryant, and they 
were married on April 11, 1888— 
were married in a church, he at 
first said, “No.” And then he 
beamed and quickly changed his 
answer. “Yes! Yes, we were! 


That is, we were married in Mrs. 


Ford’s girlhood home; but its 
bricks and doors now are parts of 
the Martha-Mary Chapel, so, after 
all, we were married in a church.” 

Martha-Mary Chapel, recon- 
structed in the Ford Historical 
Village at Dearborn, is named for 
Martha, the mother of Mrs. Ford, 
and Mary, the mother of its builder. 

These contrasting facts about a 





Globe Photo 


Henry Ford 


fascinatingly contrasting man are 
interesting an attentive public, and, 
more pointedly, they are interest- 
ing the advertising fraternity; for, 
sandwiched into a program of 
symphonic music, they stand as a 
conspicuous precedent. Going out 
over what is said to be the biggest 
hook-up in radio history, they con- 
stitute the “commercials” on a 
weekly radio program that men- 
tions the product not at all. 

Here are facts about a man 
whose every act is news—facts 
about an individual who, until now, 
has been less well known than the 
car that, multiplied into millions, 
has carried his signature around 
the world. Here are facts, some 
of which are made generally known 
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for the first time as this paradox 
of publicity takes to the air—not 
he, in person, but one of his sub- 
ordinates, speaking for him and 
about him, telling what he is like, 
expressing his philosophy and out- 
lining his life’s objectives. And not 
once throughout the program does 
anyone urge the listener to go toa 
dealer and buy. 

The current Ford program 
opened on October 7, when Edsel 
Ford, unassuming son of his father 
and highly respected citizen of De- 
troit, addressed the radio audience 
as follows: 

“Mr. Henry Ford and I take 
great pleasure in presenting this 
new series of orchestral concerts 
in the Ford Sunday Evening Hour. 
In addition to the orchestra and 
voices, we shall try to bring variety 
to these programs by talking over 
with you each Sunday evening 
some topic of general interest, or 
answering certain questions about 
our company that are widely asked. 

“There is no longer, I am glad 
to say, any surprise that an indus- 
trial institution should choose a 
symphony orchestra for its medium 
of good-will. Those of you who 
attended A Century of Progress 
at Chicago and heard the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Victor Kolar, were very 
far from feeling any inconsistency 
in the situation. 

“No one felt that the orchestra 
was a mere ornamental appendage 
to an industrial exhibit—indeed, 
many must have felt that orchestra 
and industry were themselves part 
of a larger symphony. We at 
Dearborn feel that industry is a 
symphony—the symphony of Na- 
ture, Labor and Mind. The earth 
that provides the material, the hand 
that fashions it, the creative mind 
that brings the parts together and 


+ 


Larger Campaign for 
Hiram Walker s 


An increase in newspaper advertising 
is planned by Hiram Walker & Sons, 
Detroit. All newspaper and business- 
paper advertising will be handled by 
Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., New York agency. 
The Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, 
handles the Walker account in maga- 
zines. 
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applies them to social needs—what 
are these but the movements of a 
symphony of civilization? .. .” 

The next voice that came out of 
receiving sets from coast to coast 
was that of William J. Cameron, 
former editor of the Dearborn 
Independent, and for years the 
Ford spokesman in contacts with 
press and public. 

Holding himself to something 
like four minutes—Edsel Ford had 
finished in two minutes—Mr. Cam- 
eron explained more definitely what 
the programs were to be. 

Since then, the Ford hour, on the 
air every Sunday, has presented 
the symphony orchestra, some emi- 
nent soloist—and a _ four-to-six- 
minute chat by Mr. Cameron. 

The Cameron talks have covered 
wide range. They have described 
a day at the Ford-established 
Greenfield school, outlined how the 
Ford doctors have helped Ford 
workers, drawn conclusions—this 
for Armistice Day—about world 
peace, and discussed, simply and 
intimately, the manner and the be- 
liefs and the ways of a man whose 
work has been his life, a man who 
built a billion-dollar enterprise 
from an idea spawned in the engine 
room of an electric-power plant. 

The public’s reactions have been 
numerous, varied and—in some in- 
stances—highly surprising. Many 
men and women have written to 
say that, for the first time in their 
lives, they have been able to see, in 
his true light, the man behind the 
Ford institution. Many have com- 
mented, favorably, upon the ab- 
sence of selling talk. Many have 
asked for copies of the Cameron 
chats. 

Among those who have requested 
a copy of the talks of Dec. 2 is 
a radio listener named Owen D. 
Young. 


+ 


Munroe Elected President 
of Merriam 

Asa G. Baker has resigned as presi- 
dent of G. and C. Merriam & Company, 
Springfield, Mass., publisher of ‘“‘Web- 
ster’s Dictionary,” and has been named 
chairman of the _ board. Robert G. 


Munroe, manager of the sales and ad- 
vertising departments, has been elected 
president. 
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iat 7 
New Insurance Campaign 
of 
1st HE records of 1935 will be pany’s prominent policyholders will 
on, open to include another adver- be featured. A. Harry Moore, 
rn tising campaign which will do its U. S. Senator from New Jersey, 
he part in educating the public to the will contribute the first quotation. 
ith advantages of life insurance. This Confidence in the company’s 
campaign will be conducted by the strength and stability will be the 
ng Mutual Benefit Life Insurance main theme of the campaign. 
ad Company, Newark, N. J., and, ac- Each advertisement will carry a 
m- cording to Edward E. Rhodes, vice- brief explanation of some special 
at president, will start the last week use of life insurance. Booklets 
in January. dealing more fully with each sub- 
he Copy will appear in three weekly ject will be offered but no coupon 
ed magazines and _ will continue’ will be used. The Charles Dallas 
ni- through the greater part of the Reach Agency, of Newark, will 
X- year. Statements from the com- handle the campaign. 
ed + + 
ed Sommers Appliance Campaign Proposed 
ed Appoints Conhaim for Idaho Potatoes 
he Herbert J. Conhaim has been ap- The potato dealers of Idaho are plan- 
rd pointed manager of a Philadelphia office ning a national campaign on their prod 
iS which has been opened in the Ledger uct. Details are being worked out by 
1d Building, by the Sommers Appliance the Idaho Potato Dealers’ Association to 
Company, Saginaw, Mich., display racks. raise $100,000 by a voluntary tax im- 
nd He was previously vice-president and posed on each car of potatoes shipped 
e- treasurer of Finchley, Chicago, and sales by the dealers. The Idaho Department 
se promotion manager at Fashion Park, of Agriculture has been asked to aid in 
Rochester. the campaign. 
ho 
se — = ———————— — — —— ~ 
ne 
~% 5 About this time of the year the fellows whose job it is 
en to tie sales chart lines to clouds lock themselves in 
nf O , their offices and go on a floor-pacing, head-scratching 
to fy — binge. It is a form of expressed emotion generated by 
sir the perennial problem, “what new fields to conquer next 
in a year”; or, “how can we get more out of what we 
he 2) already have?” If you are trying to sew up this market 
n- Zz without this newspaper, you are simply making your 
b- O a job tougher. No other newspaper published or sold in 
ms the Newark market equals the coverage of the Newark 
Ww KG Eventnc News. Practically every family reads it, regu- 
ed = ~ larly; 90% of them like it so well they have it de- 
is livered right to their homes. That is what we call 
D. fi] O preference, reader interest. It is home coverage, and 
UY) that is just the kind you need. Get your story into the 
ww family circle and you can write okeh across North Jersey. 
I But schedule adequate linage; a market like this and 
7 Q a paper like the NEWS deserve it. 
si- Kt 
y, ‘ 
ay Newark Evening News 
1e: 
G. om America’s Leading Week-day Newspaper 
al O 4 Newark, New Jersey. O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., 
General Representatives. New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 















November Chain-Store Sales 


November November % 11 Months 11 Months % 
Company 1934 1933 Chge. 1934 1933 Chge. 
*Sears, Roebuck (a)$30,878,320 $28,763,631 + 7.4 $277,429,502 $234,420,457 +18.3 
*Mont. Ward (b).. 26,900,806 20,969,808 +28.3 209,310,649 157,777,623 +32.6 
F. W. Woolworth... 22,332,301 20,994,716 + 6.3 231,113,874 213,516,804 + 28.2 


J. C. Penney .... 21,381,424 19,215,781 +11.3 182,732,870 152,946,134 +19.5 
Safeway Stores (c) 19,382,248 17,210,537 +12.6 222,209,946 201,882,715 +10.0 
Kroger G. & B. (d) 17,066,616 16,268,311 + 4.9 202,602,494 188,768,413 -+ 7.3 
ee a SD case 11,285,287 10,465,036 + 7.8 116,213,998 106,001,964 4- 9.6 
Am. Stores (e) .. 8,744,032 8,579,652 + 1.9 104,387,211 99,999,358 + 4.4 
W. T. Grant .... 7,493,579 6,898,939 + 8.6 70,549,591 65,196,893 + &2 
a ee SE cece 6,182,424 5,585,555 +10.7 63,250,206 53,577,431 -+ 18.1 
National Tea (f) . 4,758,069 4,695,523 + 1.3 55,937,815 57,673,766 — 3.0 
Walgreen ........ 4,527,345 3,871,256 +16.9 48,629,819 42,094,383 +15.5 
J. J. Newberry.... 3,301,295 2,935,998 +12.4 34,262,001 29,078,171 +17.8 
H. C. Bohack (g). 2,849,281 3,076,295 — 7.4 25,482,700 25,250,171 + 0.9 
Lermer Stores .... 2,482,586 1,863,919 +33.2 24,077,055 18,401,140 +39.8 
G. C. Murphy .... 2,425,664 1,976,458 +22.7 23,484,630 18,254,209 +28.4 
Melville Shoe (h). 2,148,161 1,860,551 +15.4 24,115,567 18,765,009 + 238.5 
Interstate Dept. ... 1,762,134 1,520,700 +15.8 16,027,076 14,071,077 +13.9 
West. Auto. Supply 1,636,000 1,319,000 +24.0 15,280,000 11,549,500 +32.3 
Jewel Tea (i) .... 1,469,721 1,248,124 +17.7 15,739,040 13,097,171 +20.2 
Peoples Drug .... 1,445,651 1,228,854 +17.6 14,964,590 13,827,438 + 8.2 
BE ccoucececs 1,375,014 1,295,610 + 6.1 14,567,722 12,645,802 +15.2 
Dominion Stores (j) 1,350,423 1,499,914 — 9.9 17,454,623 18,082,929 — 3.4 
Lane Bryant ..... 1,105,627 976,705 +13.2 11,794,542 10,315,091 +14.3 
Sch (kk) 2.2.00. 959,078 988,447 — 3.0 9,579,548 8,304,135 +15.3 
M. H. Fishman ... 298,284 249,535 +19.5 2,905,012 2,326,063 +24.9 


*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 


(a)—4 and 44 wks. ended Dec. 3. (f)—4 and 48 wks. ended Dec. 1. 
(b)-—For November and ten months. (g)—5 and 44 wks. ended Dec. 1. 
(c)—4 and 48 wks. ended Dec. 1. (h)—4 and 48 wks. ended Nov. 24. 
(d)—4 and 48 wks. ended Dec. 2. (i)—4 and 48 wks. ended Dec. 1. 
(e)—4 wks. and 11 mos. ended Dec. 1. (j)—4 and 48 wks. ended Dec. 1. 


(k)—For 5 wks. and 11 mos. ended Dec. 1. 


Number of Stores in Operation 


End of November End of November 

1934 1933 1934 1933 
Kroger Grocery ......4,352 4,424 Melville Shoe ........ 582 529 
SE vccncvcccocsae 3,210 3,292 re 474 497 
i  sccaunss 1,473 1,467 Wie We Me wessucdes 464 456 
DE TR sc eccnceces 1,545 1,456 S. ©. Be asxccsan 185 179 
National Tea ........ 1,250 1,306 Peoples Drug ........ 116 113 
Dy We SD sx cecena 731 721 BE spedsansaviens 82 79 


According to a compilation made, by Merrill, Lynch & Company, 27 chain-store 
companies, including 2 mail-order companies, reported total sales for November, 
1934, of $212,815,396, compared with $192,675,299 for November, 1933, an increase 
of 10.45 per cent. 

For the first 11 months of 1934, the compilation shows that the 27 chain-store 
companies, including the 2 mail-order companies, reported aggregate sales of $2,159,- 
957,157, compared with $1,900,237,131 in the corresponding period of 1933, an in- 
crease of 13.66 per cent. 
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Why 


National Rate Is Best 





‘for General Advertiser 


(Continued from page 10) 


percentage of tie-ins to national 
expenditure—whereas it was 34 per 
cent for the national average—was 
155 per cent; in Omaha it was 120 
per cent. In Los Angeles our na- 
tional campaign was enhanced 70 
per cent; in Buffalo, 75 per cent; 
in San Francisco, 45 per cent; in 
Milwaukee, 55 per cent; in Louis- 
ville, 80 per cent; in Roanoke, 115 
per cent, etc.” 

Here are some actual figures on 
which to base any decision on 
future plans. This company now 
knows what it gained, in one direc- 
tion at least, by spending its money 
at the national rates. It gained, in 
addition, the other benefits that 
national advertisers are supposed 
to gain. 

The Zenith figures, by the way, 
do not take into consideration the 
advertising run by dealers on other 
dates and in other newspapers, 
those not used for the national cam- 
paign. Undoubtedly, many dealers 
used tie-up advertising on other 
days and in other papers. 


National Advertising Helps 
All Dealers 


The principal advantage of run- 
ning national advertising is that it 
helps all dealers. If a manufac- 
turer continues over a long stretch 
of time to permit all of his news- 
paper advertising to appear over 
the names of local dealers, there is 
bound to be a decrease in effective- 
ness. Readers, and the trade too, 
so one advertising manager, at 
least, believes, begin to wonder, if 
they think of the manufacturer at 
all, what has happened to him. A 
strong, healthy company needs copy 
over its own name to maintain its 
position. 

When advertising money is ladled 
out to distributors and dealers there 
is bound to be a certain amount of 
inequality. The distributors who 
holler the loudest and the largest 
dealers will always get a big por- 





tion of the appropriation, usually 
more than the volume of business 
they do warrants. Sections where 
the advertising is needed most may 
suffer. In addition, the advertiser 
loses control of the selection of 
the strongest newspapers, insertion 
dates and position. Frequently, he 
even loses control of the copy. 


Where the Distributor 
Will Spend the Money 


When a big distributor is given 
a certain amount of money to spend 
in advertising, where is he most 
likely to spend it? With his big- 
gest retail outlets, of course. Sup- 
pose, just as an illustration, the 
Boston Store in Chicago carries a 
certain line of refrigerators. The 
distributor allows this store a sum 
of money for advertising this prod- 
uct. The advertisement carries the 
name of the Boston Store. It is a 
Boston Store advertisement, not the 
manufacturer’s advertisement. It 
draws people into this one store 
alone. It does not help the dealer 
on Wilson Avenue or the dealer in 
Oak Park. These dealers, conse- 
quently, when they see the Boston 
Store advertisement, lose consider- 
able interest in the line. Obviously, 
the manufacturer is more interested 
in helping this one big store than 
he is in lending a hand to his 
smaller dealers. 

Then there is the possibility that 
next year the Boston Store will 
decide to drop this line of refriger- 
ators and take on another line. 
What value, to the manufacturer, 
has there been in the money spent 
to bring traffic to the Boston Store? 
The following year, he must, if 
there is a change, do the same 
thing for The Fair, or whatever 
other store takes on his line in the 
meantime. 

Also, there is the chance that 
once the store signing the adver- 
tisement gets people in to look at 
the product advertised, there will 
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be an attempt to sell another brand, 
possibly the store’s own private 
brand, with a longer profit. 

Most automobile companies place 
their newspaper advertising at na- 
tional rates. Most of them, never- 
theless, include the name of the 
local dealer. Why don’t these 
companies attempt to get the local 
rate? Here is the answer as given 
by the president of one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers, one that spends 
a large part of its advertising ap- 
propriation in newspapers, at na- 
tional rates: 

“First of all, we like to have 
complete control of our appropria- 
tion. We want to be able to use 
the newspapers that we believe best 
suited for our purposes. We want 
to be able to pick what we believe 
are the best days of the week for 
our advertising to appear. Also, 
we want to be sure that our adver- 
tising appears exactly as we want 
it. 

Agency Can Check Where 
Money Is Being Spent 

“Through our advertising agen- 
cies we are able to check every 
advertisement carefully. We know 
when it appears and what position 
was obtained. We know that our 
money is being spent in the best 
possible way. If the dealers place 
the advertising, and it would have 
to be placed by them in order to 
obtain the local rate, we would have 
a great deal of difficulty in check- 
ing the newspapers all over the 
country to ascertain where our ad- 
vertising was appearing and when 
and what it was like. The adver- 
tising agencies do all of this for 
us when the copy is placed na- 
tionally. We are relieved of a 
great deal of detail work and 
trouble. The agencies, too, render 
us a number of other services, for 
all of which they are entitled to 
some compensation. The agency 
could not obtain the 15 per cent 
commission on advertising placed 
locally. 

“Yet we do believe that there is 
a certain amount of value in having 
dealers’ names appear in newspaper 
advertising. In this way people are 
told where they can see the cars 
that are advertised. This is vital 
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information. Then, too, dealers 
like to see their names in print. 
Call it vanity if you will, but the 
inclusion of a dealer’s name in an 
advertisement goes a long way 
toward getting his good-will and 
certainly no one can deny the im- 
portance of dealer good-will in our 
industry.” 

This automobile company presi- 
dent has asked that his remarks be 
anonymous. “We don’t want to stir 
up the animals,” he said, which is 
a common attitude. Everyone has 
strong views on the subject but few 
dare to express them publicly. 

To sum up, here are the princi- 
pal advantages of placing national 
copy at national rates in newspa- 
pers: 

1. It helps all dealers instead of 
a few. 

2. It gives advertiser control of 
appropriation. 

3. It gives him control of copy. 

4. It gives him control of selec- 
tion of newspapers. 

5. It gives him control of posi- 
tion. 

6. It gives him control of date of 
insertion. 

7. It builds a reputation for 
products rather than stores. 

8. It gets dealers to spend their 
own money for tie-in advertising. 

With the exception of the Zenith 
figures, which are by no means defi- 
nite proof that a manufacturer 
should never place his advertising 
through distributors and retailers, 
there is not a great deal of evi- 
dence, convincing evidence, of the 
dollars-and-cents value of national 
copy as compared with local copy. 


A Test Would Seem 
Logical and Practical 


It is really surprising that some 
big advertiser has not made a thor- 
ough test. It would seem practical 
and logical to select two territories 
as nearly comparable as possible 
and try out one method in each. 
There should be ways of determin- 
ing not only sales results but 
prestige results. 

The newspapers themselves are 
open to criticism for their failure 
to help advertisers determine which 
method of advertising is the most 
satisfactory. The subject must be 
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looked on, eventually, from the 
manufacturer’s point of view. If he 
can do his job satisfactorily by giv- 
ing money to dealers, that is the 
method he is going to use and 
should use, regardless of what the 
newspapers, the agencies or anyone 
else may think about it. If national 
copy at national rates is the most 
satisfactory method, that is the one 
that the advertiser is going to use. 
What he needs is help in determin- 
ing which is the best method for 
him. 

Zenith attempted to obtain some 
estimates from newspaper repre- 
sentatives, in advance of its na- 
tional campaign, as to the amount 
of tie-up advertising that might be 
expected. No such figures were 
available. 

As a matter of fact, there is very 
little factual information of any 
kind available on this subject. 

Every one concerned has been 
concentrating too much on the rate 
differential. They have been think- 
ing too much about who will lose 
how much money rather than how 
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the advertiser can do the best pos- 
sible job and get the most for his 
money. 

Here is a word of advice to 
newspapers : if you believe that na- 
tional advertisers should use the 
national rate, be prepared to show 
the advertiser how he will benefit 
by doing this. The best way to 
justify the national rate is to show 
what can be done by using it that 
can’t be done in any other way. 
No amount of crying about lost 
revenue or defense of the local rate 
for retailers will answer the man- 
ufacturer’s questions. 

And now a word of advice for 
manufacturers: don’t look at the 
local-national rate problem from a 
strictly dollars-and-cents angle. A 
few dollars saved this year may 
mean a loss in other ways that can 
never be estimated. The question 
is not the difference between the 
national and the local rate but the 
difference in the jobs that can be 
done by using one or the other. 
Find out which is the best method 
for you in the long run. 


Making It Clear as to Rates 


A! a meeting of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives’ Associ- 
ation, Inc., at Washington in May, 
1930, there was adopted a definition 
as to what constituted local and 
national newspaper advertising. It 
is interesting to consider this defi- 
nition in connection with Mr. 
Howe’s article. It follows: 


Newspaper rates are better desig- 
nated as retail and general, rather 
than as local and national. 

An advertiser shall be entitled to 
retail rates only when he sells direct 
to the consumer through one or more 
retail stores which he alone owns 
and controls. 

If the retailer named also is terri- 

tory jobber, wholesaler or distribu- 
tor, the advertising is not local retail 
copy. 
Retail rates apply to co-operating 
advertising confined strictly to a 
group of bona fide retail advertisers, 
provided advertising is paid for by 
the merchants involved. 

General rates apply to all co-oper- 


ative advertising where both general 
and retail advertisers are involved. 
General rates apply to advertising 
over signatures of two or more retail- 
ers, of separate ownership, offering 
product of same manufacturer. 
General rates apply to all advertis- 
ing other than that of strictly bona 
fide retailers, selling at retail exclu- 
sively, paid for entirely by them- 
seives and offering goods or service 
to the consumer at outlets owned 
by themselves, without reference to 
whether the copy is placed direct or 
through an advertising agency. 


In other words, if advertising is 
strictly retail it may be paid for at 
retail rates ; otherwise general rates 
should apply. It will be observed 
that the statement avoids defining 
in detail the various classifications 
of general advertising. The omis- 
sion was intentional, the idea being 
that it would be better to have a 
clear understanding of what is 
meant by local advertising and to 
consider everything else general. 
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New York, DeceMBER 27, 1934 


Out of Last week we 

closed an edito- 

the Dust rial with a line 

with which, this week, we open 

one: “If you can’t beat ‘em, jine 
‘em.” 

In the die-hard, conservative view, 
the conference at White Sulphur 
Springs might better have been 
dumped into the hot and sulphur- 
ous waters; for it accomplished no 
purpose. 

When the conference had crystal- 
lized a program and when an emis- 
sary of the assembled business men 
went to Washington with that pro- 
gram, he was received, not by the 
President, but by the secretariat. 
And we hear that what he took 
with him as a plan for industry’s 
co-operation with the Government 
was “scoffed at” by administrative 
officers and pelted with “epithets” 
on Capitol Hill. 

We hear that Secretary Ickes, 
who ordinarily is given to exclaim- 
ing, this time controlled his voice 


Foreign $5. 
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and contented himself with the 
ironical remark that the program 
failed to “appeal” to him. And 
we hear that Relief Administrator 
Hopkins became “caustic.” In fact, 
Mr. Hopkins causticized all over 
the place. 

Mr. Hopkins shed mock tears. 


“Don’t make me cry,” he said. 
“It’s Christmas time.” And Mr. 
Hopkins further said: “If I were 


unemployed and broke this Christ- 
mas, I’d feel better about it than 
on any other Christmas in the last 
five years; and that would be be- 
cause of the man that’s in the 
White House and his devotion to 
the needs of these people who have 
had tough breaks.” 

And so what? 

At Mr. Ickes’ failure to cheer 
about anything that _ originates 
among business men we need not 
experience stunned surprise. 

Mr. Hopkins’ soliloquy would 
have gained in substance if it had 
arisen from the reservoir of expe- 
rience. For a man’s words sound 
hollow when, without having known 
misery, he undertakes to explain 
how he would feel in misery’s grip. 
It is Mr. Hopkins’ right to admire 
his President. But when Mr. Hop- 
kins, essaying public comment on 
a serious proposal, interpolates into 
his remarks a passage that sounds 
like a paragraph out of a nomi- 
nating speech, then Mr. Hopkins’ 
deportment gives rise to the sus- 
picion that he is thinking with his 
emotions. 

And as for the epithets on Capi- 
tol Hill—well, they’re just begin- 
ning. Name-calling, as we all 
ought to know full well by now, is 
a Congressional habit. Besides, it's 
popular back home—as popular as 
baby kissing, and a great deal 
more convenient. 

What next? 

The answer—the only possible an- 
swer for business—is to try again. 
If you can’t beat ’em, jine ‘em. 
We live among facts. To those 
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facts, if we prefer to live comfort- 
ably, we adapt and adjust ourselves. 

Industry’s only course is con- 
tinued effort to co-operate. The 
President, himself, has asked for 
industry’s aid. Without that aid, 
ultimately, he himself cannot pro- 
ceed. 

And as for last week’s flare-up 
along Pennsylvania Avenue, as for 
the much blown-up “rebuff” of the 
conference chairman—well, who is 
there among us who never has 
been ruffled by the insolence of 
office boys? 

Here is a situation in which any 
good salesman could prescribe the 
indicated procedure. 

A salesman calls back. If sub- 
ordinates of the principal are rude 
to him, he may swear inwardly, 
but outwardly he smiles, And he 
keeps calling, until, at last he’s in- 
side. 

And all the while—and here, too, 
is a common-sense principle of 
selling—he keeps scrutinizing his 
proposition. Is it sound? Is it 
workable? And, most important 
of all, when finally it is laid before 
the head-man buyer—whose opin- 
ions and views and likes and dis- 
likes the salesman ought to know— 
will it prove acceptable? Without 
yielding all, will it meet his re- 
quirements ? 

Now is no time for stubborn 
dignity. Now is no time for stiff- 
necked adherence to _ prejudices 
touching on etiquette. 

If, in Washington last week, of- 
ficialdom tossed business out on its 
head, then let business, mindful 
of what is at stake, dust itself 
off, overhaul its proposition—if an 
overhaul is necessary—and go on 
back in. 


National —_ om Andrew 
M. Howe, associ- 

Seems Best ate editor of this 
paper, stirring around as he has 
been in the Central West since tak- 
ing charge of our Chicago edito- 
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rial office, has performed a distinct 
service for advertising and adver- 
tisers in his study of the local and 
national newspaper rate situation 
which appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Basing his observations partly 
upon experiments conducted by the 
Zenith Radio Corporation, he con- 
cludes that for the national adver- 
tiser in newspapers, national rates 
without any equivocation or sub- 
terfuge can nearly always afford 
the best results. 

There are, of course, prominent 
advertisers who will disagree with 
Printers’ INK’s endorsement of 
Mr. Howe’s views—which endorse- 
ment is hereby spread upon the 
records, 

But it is, we think, a fair 
observation to say that some of 
them maneuver around to get local 
rates largely because they base their 
merchandising plans too much on 
a consideration of the initial cost 
of the advertising—cost in money, 
that is—rather than upon a broad 
view of the eventual objective to 
be gained by the advertising. 

Come to think of it, isn’t an in- 
ordinate amount of time and energy 
taken up by advertisers in arguing 
over details in such a way as to 
prove costly to the main part of 
the job? 

The controversy over the local 
and national rate situation is an 
illuminating—or a glaring, if you 
pre fer—instance. 

The big issue to consider about 
this particular question is not 
whether the present rate differen- 
tial is or is not a good thing for 
the newspapers. Neither should 
advertisers be influenced unduly by 
thoughts of whether agencies may 
eat as regularly or as well under 
a policy of manufacturers’ placing 
their advertising at local rates 
through resident dealers—a policy 
which in some instances deprives 
agencies of their commission. 

The only method that makes 
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sense is that of considering ade- 
quately what the advertising is in- 
tended to do and then administer 
it in such a way as to allow it to 
exert its maximum powers. 

It is significant that this study, 
so important to advertising, should 
have come from the Central West, 
where there are under way so 
many interesting developments in 
the abstractions of advertising and 
in its practical applications. 





Gag Laws Several useful 
Aaoie? organizations, in- 
gan: cluding two which 
are usually on opposite sides of the 
fence, namely, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, are strongly 
backing a committee which will 
be heard from in the next Con- 
gress. This is one created for 
the purpose of “Investigating Un- 
American Activities.” 

While the intent of this commit- 
tee is just as laudable as most good 
intentions, it seems to us to have 
a dangerous significance. The idea 
is to stop all un-American talk and 
it is designed particularly to stop 
those who want to turn our Gov- 
ernment into a communistic or 
Fascist form. Yet this country has 
battled against gag laws from the 
early days; and the wildest radical 
who shouts his face off from a 
soap box or a man with a red, 
green, pink, blue shirt, or no shirt 
at all, could not do the country as 
much harm as a set of laws which 
might eventually throttle all free 
speech, 

No one who has been in Hyde 
Park in London and watched how 
the most subversive propaganda is 
cleared out in open air, ang has 
seen listeners walk from wild man 
to wild man would be for any 
group of laws which would set up 
an organization which might be- 
come almost as bad as the Russian 
Ogpu, 

To drive people who want to talk 
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into cellars is not good sense. Any 
law which such a committee passed 
might leave the way open for a 
complete forbidding of all criti- 
cism. 

A man wouldn’t even be able 
to cuss a little at Tugwell or any 
other public character. 

It is not nice to hear people at- 
tack our form of Government in 
public. Yet if they can without 
force convince enough people that 
they are right, they can elect 
themselves to any office from dog- 
catcher up. 

The method of stopping wild-eyed 
talk is likely to be so much worse 
than the talk itself and so much 


more dangerous that it should 
be given up before it is even 
started. 


Several large newspapers have 
already expressed themselves as to 
the danger of this possible legisla- 
tion. It is no time, it seems to us, 
to hold punches in criticism of 
such legislation. It is a very poor 
time to drive men who want to 
talk into secret meetings away 
from the light of day. 





We Bow ~ newspaper head- 
ine, “Mrs. Roose- 

Two Way S velt Explodes Two 
Publicity Schemes,” moves us to 
offer congratulations in two direc- 
tions. 

Because the First Lady refused 
to permit her name to be used in 
two projects, one of which would 
have brought glory to its promoters 
and the other financial profit, we 
salute her dignity and her good 
sense. 

Seemingly, the job of being Mrs. 
President is one that has to be 
learned. 

And we applaud the composite 
news department of American news- 
paperdom for recognizing publicity 
and, openly, smacking it, 

And now if only the news de- 
partment can teach the composite 
publisher ! 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





ROM S. S. Strouse, export 
manager, May Oil Burner Cor- 
poration, a Class member in good 
standing and an occasional contrib- 
utor to Printers’ INK, the Class 


has received a copy of what Mr. 
Strouse says he believes is 


“one of 


the most clever advertising pieces 
that has been offered in the travel 
field.” 

The advertiser is the Dollar Line 
and the piece is a booklet which on 
the outside is a replica in size, color 
and general appearance of an au- 
thentic United States Government 
passport. 

The cover carries the title “Your 
Passport” and the inside pages tell 
of a trip around the world, Part of 
the illustrated material is reproduc- 
tions of visas from various coun- 
tries on the Dollar Line route. 
Surely almost any traveler who has 
ever had a passport will feel the 
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itch to travel again once this clever 
replica rests in his hand. 


. ° o 
The banality of most political 
advertising has often irked the 


Schoolmaster—especially when he 
muses over the interesting adver- 
tising that could result if a com- 
mercial product had half the 
drama, competition and _ interest 
that surround an election. 

The nearest approach to the ef- 
fective kind of campaign the 
Schoolmaster has in mind is that 
which has just played its part in 
returning Charles S. Ashley to his 
twenty-seventh term as mayor of 
New Bedford, Mass. Mr. Ashley 
has an aggressive advertising man- 
ager in his son Gene, who mer- 
chandised the “Old Man” in a 
carefully motivated campaign. 

Mr. Ashley's advertising had two 
basic “appeals’”—one for the citi- 
zenry who voted on emotion and 
another for those who wanted 
facts. Success in this election 
meant that Mr. Ashley would 
round out fifty years in public of- 
fice and this provided the emotional 
appeal built around the slogan, 
“Enlist Under the Golden Anni- 
versary Banner.” For those who 
wanted specific reasons, advertising 
pointed out such definite accom- 
plishments as the fact that under 
the Ashley regime, Federal monies 
allotted to the city for CWA and 
PWA had been administered at a 
cost of a little over 3 per cent in 
comparison with an average net for 
the whole country of over 14 per 
cent. 

The most original part of the 
campaign were the newspaper ad- 
vertisements. In a_ series of 
cartoons that started ten days be- 
fore the election, a local cartoonist, 
Wes Noble, depicted the mayor at 
various ages and stages in his in- 
teresting career. 

Rotogravure advertising showed 
an harmonious grouping of all the 
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thirty-two candidates on the party 
ticket, the pictures being inter- 
woven with fifty stars, one for each 
year in which Mr. Ashley had 
served the city. A page advertise- 
ment in the form of a proclamation 
was hand drawn, giving reasons 
why the administration should be 
continued in office and signed by 
fifty prominent citizens. 

In addition to newspapers, post- 
ers, radio, photographs, buttons 
and mailing pieces were used to 
carry the story. Clubs were or- 
ganized with voters of the third 
and fourth generations who had 
voted for the aged executive while 
sound wagons paraded through the 
streets singing a specially com- 
posed anniversary song. 

- e 


Following the announcement of 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., that General 
Motors is co-operating in the Na- 
tional Administration’s effort to 
make more jobs and stabilize em- 
ployment by adopting a policy of 
presenting the new cars in its va- 
rious lines at different periods of 
the year, the Schoolmaster also 
notes with interest a similar an- 
nouncement by Ben Abrams, pres- 
ident of the Emerson Radio and 
Phonograph Corporation. Says Mr. 
Abrams: 

“Our policy of staggered pro- 
duction which has been in effect 
since the first of the year is not 
only bringing about a more stable 
employment condition in our lab- 
oratories and factories, but is also 
proving to be of practical mer- 
chandising advantage to distribu- 
tors and dealer in all markets. It 
has tended to create greater and 
more active interest in the line than 
in previous years when practically 
all sets contemplated for any given 
season were shown to the trade at 
a far advanced date. 

“The advantages to manufactur- 
ers in this method of operation are 
twofold, in that they enable the 
producer to adopt new develop- 
ments and improve them as they 
are worked out in the laboratories 
thereby keeping the public con- 
scious of the evolution of radio 
and more aware of the obsolescence 
of sets which were purchased in 
the past. The plan of presenting 
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models from time to time gives 
the salesman and retailer something 
new to feature at regular intervals 
and they, in turn, have refreshing 
news for their store displays and 
for newspaper advertising to the 
general public—a more construc- 
tive form of promotion than is 
possible through price cutting in 
so-called sales of surplus inven- 
tories.” 

The result, according to Mr. 
Abrams, has already tended to 
level out the peaks and valleys in 
production and sales. The other 
advantage he lists is that it has 
enabled his company materially to 
reduce employee turnover and the 
consequent heavy cost of produc- 
tion training. The problems in- 
volved in anticipating material 
requirements, are also gradually 
becoming simplified due to the co- 
operation of suppliers and those 
concerns, too, are reporting bene- 
fits similar to Emerson’s. 

. . e 


Imposing indeed would be a list 
of the benefactions, by endowment 
or otherwise, of educational in- 
stitutions from fortunes that have 
been made by advertising. Latest 
of these is the gift by Carl Weeks, 
president of The Armand Com- 
pany, Inc., of his beautiful home in 
Des Moines, Iowa, to Drake Uni- 
versity, which is to use it as a 
College of Fine Arts. 

This spacious house of twenty- 
four rooms is 120 feet long and 
averages more than forty feet wide. 
The Great Hall, a large central 
room, is twenty-one feet by thirty- 
three feet and is two stories high, 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. Minimum order five 
lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Representative Wanted 


in Cincinnati and vicinity to handle ad- 
ditional trade paper account on commis- 
sion basis. Box 398, Printers’ Ink. 


A National Mail Order monthly desires 
a man who is a business-getter to repre- 
sent them in the East on a liberal com- 
mission basis. An excellent opportunity 
for a man who is willing to work. Re- 
plies confidential. Box 397, P. I. 








HELP WANTED 


Photographic illustration studio offers 
exceptional opening to experienced sales- 
man, qualified to sell superior work to 
leading art directors. 25% commission. 
Box 396, Printers’ Ink. 








Salesmen Wanted—Advertising Pencils, 
Mechanical, best of its kind, reasonably 
priced, small quantity orders accepted. 
Large commissions. All territories. 
Stetson, 1123 Broadway, New York City. 


COPY-WRITER WANTED 
Prominent N. Y. manufacturer, with its 
own advertising dept., requires a 
free-lance man or woman who can 
write—one who can do unusual things 
with form letters, booklets, broadsides 
and other direct mail media. Advertising 
salesmen, production men, etc., please do 
not answer. We need only a copy special- 
ist. Compensation so much per assign- 
ment. Possibility full-time. Sell yourself 
in detailed letter. Box 400, 


OPPORTUNITY for aggressive, experi- 
enced sign and display salesmen to join 
up with the country’s largest producer 
ot de luxe glass signs and counter dis- 
plays, both illuminated and non-illumi- 
nated. Concern rated one million dollars, 
already doing national business. 

Excellent straight commission opportun- 
ity for live wires who appreciate splendid, 
home office support and continuous ad- 
vertising assistance. Most of our prod- 
ucts are distinctive enough to be beyond 
competition. 

Reply in strict confidence, outlining 
background and experience, and include 
character references. These will not be 
approached, pending preliminary discus- 
sion. Box 401, Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








REPRODUCTIONS of Sales Letters, 
Diagrams, Pictures, Bulletins, Testimo- 
nials; $1.50 hundred copies; additional 
hundreds 20¢. Cuts unnecessary. Sam- 
ples. Laurel Process, 480 Canal St., N.Y. 


Copy writer, layout man, lettering 
artist. Large and small city newspaper ex- 
perience. Department store copy and la 

out specialist. Excellent references. LE. 
Oakes, 2124N. 70th St., Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Experienced in advertising, merchandis- 
ing, sales promotion. Now selling classified 
for Chicago daily; 32, hard working, 
personable; university graduate with im- 
pressive record. Box 403, P. I., Chicago. 


Office and Production Manager. Com- 
petent, reliable, hard worker, available 
now. 11 years’ experience supervision 
all types of accounts, agency accounting, 
economical purchasing. Protestant, 30, 
excellent references. Salary secondary 
to good future. Box 395, Printers’ Ink. 














PRODUCTION EXPERT 


and Layout Man for busy advertising 
department, agency or national publica- 
tion. Young, accurate, speedy, resource- 
ful, loyal and, occasionally, brilliant. 
Write for detailed application or inter- 
view. Box 399, Printers’ Ink. 





~ ° 
Supervisor-Salesman 
Connected for years with house of world- 
wide prominence renowned for its pro- 
gressive sales activities. Experienced su- 
pervisor of salesmen familiar with drug 
trade conditions and habits of trade in all 
sections 5. Desire position where 
experience outlined can be put to use. 

Box 402, Printers’ Ink. 


a clearing house 
of experience 


Wns you need someone to 
serve in a sales, advertising or market- 
ing capacity, Printers’ INK is a logical 
place to look. 








Every issue contains advertisements out- 
lining diversified qualifications and expe- 
rience. A few minutes spent in looking 
over recent issues might easily uncover 
the right man for you; saving you time, 
money and trouble. 

Should you desire to widen your choice 
in seeking your man, advertise in 
Printers’ INK. You will be rewarded 
with as fine a field of applicants to select 
from as you could possibly want. And 
the cost is low, too. 
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Advertisers’ Index 


No responsibility is as- 
sumed for any omission. 


PaGeE 

Atlantic Monthly ............-.06. 75 
Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W. .......06. 1 
37 


Btthenane GOR cccccccccivcvcsesces 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
DE, wkernhsceneesadececesacenes 8-9 

Boone Organization, Rodney E. ....14-15 


Chicago Daily News ..........+++++ 


Chicamo Tribume ...cccccsccccccces 96 
Classified Advertisements .......... 93 
The Comic Weekly ..........-++++5 47 
Detroit Free Press .........scccees 55 
Ptents THOS oc cccccecceccecvcscaae 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. ... 2 
Francis Press, Charles ...........- 95 
Giiteee, EAh., J. J. sccccsescccoses 92 
Gill Glass & Fixture Co. .........-. 92 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc.70-71 


Hinotings & Ce. .occcccccccccescese 91 


Jacksonville, Florida Times-Union.. 77 


Los Angeles Times ........-+..-+++ 29 
Milwaukee Journal ...........+.+++ 6 
Newark News ...cccccccccccesccce 81 
Newell-Emmett Co., Inc. ..........+- 89 
New Process Studios ...........+-+- 92 
Mow Vorer ccccccccccccccsecceses 5 
New York Times ..........ee+eeeee8 11 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph .........- 67 
Portland, Oregon, Journal ......... 59 
Position Wanted “R,’’ Box 30 ...... 92 
Position Wanted “T,”” Box 31 ...... 78 
Printers’ Ink Publications ........ 62-63 
Progressive Farmer ...........++++ 51 
Washington, D. C., Star ........... 43 
Woman’s Home Companion ...... 48-49 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette ..... — 


Advertising rates: Page. $135; half page, $67.50; 
quarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Classified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 
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with a balcony overlooking it at 
one end. The Common Room and 
Indian Room are each twenty-three 
by forty-six feet. 

The Weeks’ home, known as 
Salisbury House, is modeled after 
King’s House, a Tudor mansion in 
Salisbury, England. Drake offi- 
cials say that the acquisition of 
this property will give the univers- 
ity the finest Fine Arts plant in 
America, the conservatory at Fon- 
tainebleau, France, being its near- 
est approach in beauty and utility. 


The holiday season with its lev- 
ity seems to have brought with it 
a let-down where members of the 
Class assembled in gatherings with 
their fellow business associates. 
Parties have been of all kinds, with 
the bring-a-gift-get-a-gift type pre- 
dominant. 

Where sketches were put on for 
the entertainment of an audience, 
it seemed to be a common opinion 
reached all over to have these deal 
with some of the foibles of adver- 
tising. In Toronto, for example, 
the Women’s Advertising Club had 
local talent participate in two 
sketches which were the hit of the 
evening. Both were burlesques. 
One took off a_ cooking-school 
demonstration which portrayed the 
trials of two charwomen, of the 
cockney type, who had to substitute 
for the real demonstrators who 
were delayed on account of motor 
troubles. 

Another sketch was “The Breath- 
Taking Tale of O-B,” which dealt 
with the strategy used by an agency 
that had originated the “onion 
breath” appeal. The book was an 
adaptation from comic strip adver- 
tising. When the people profes- 
sionally engaged in advertising 
hold up the mirror there is many a 
laugh to be had over some of the 
things that are taken too seriously 
by their sponsors, and some of the 
things not taken seriously enough, 
as well. 

+ + + 


Has Bromo-Seltzer in Canada 

The Emerson Drug Company has ap- 
pointed A. McKim, Ltd., Toronto, to 
direct the Canadian advertising for 
Emerson’s Bromo-Seltzer. 
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IN QUALITY PRINTING 
at a reasonable price is always 
found in a 


CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS QUOTATION 


Why not make it a regular habit 
to send all of your printing speci- 
fications to us. 


You will soon discover the 
advantage of doing business with 


Medallion 33500 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE—NEW YORE. N. Y. 
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COVERAGE > 





Before a newspaper can produce for an advertiser, 

it must sell itself, Over 644,000 families 

in Chicago and suburbs read the Chicago Tribune 

daily. This is 68% more than read any other Chicago daily 
newspaper, and is practically as much coverage 

of metropolitan Chicago as is delivered 

by any two other Chicago daily 


newspapers combined. 





Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER - 


Average net paid daily circulation during the six months’ 
period ended September 30, 1934—city and suburban 
644,000 — Total 801,000. 





